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LIBRARIES IN STATE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF.* 
INTRODUCTION, 


During my three years’ term as librarian in the Illi- 
nois State School for the Deaf, the question often came to 
my mind, “How do our State institution libraries com- 
pare? How are they alike, and how do they differ?” 

Only one point of comparison could be found. The 
number of volumes in each library is given every year in 
the January number of the American Annals of the Deaf. 
The largest libraries are also ineluded in the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Hdueation. 

There was no way of finding out the details of adminis- 
tration, equipment, and style of furnishings; of knowing 
which were most progressive and active; of studying 
methods of co-operative work with schools; of comparing 
plans for increasing circulation and for raising standards 
of reading. 

It occurred to me that an exchange of suggestions and 
methods would be advantageous to these libraries. It 


would bring them all into closer touch, would inerease the 


* Thesis for the degree of Bachelor of Library Science in the State 
Library School in the University of Illinois. Presented June, 1903. 
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value of work done, and encourage renewed effort when 
old plans had failed. 

By correspondence with State institutions I have been 
able to compile the following table of statistics showing 
the size, circulation, methods, and use of these libraries. 
Where answers were too vague to be understood, or were 
omitted entirely, blank spaces are left. Eleven schools 
which failed to send any reply to inquiries are retained in 
the list of institutions, but the line opposite each name is 
left unfilled. 

A study of mechanical organization soon led to the 
larger question of the library’s usefulness to the pupils and 
influence upon school work. I have considered at some 
length the problem of reading for the deaf, because it is 
one of the most important phases in the education of 
deaf-mutes, and in the hope that suggestions gathered 
from these replies may be of practical use. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the valuable assistance 
received in correspondence with men and women who 
have had years of experience in this work, and are well 
known among educators of the deaf. I have quoted 
freely from some of these letters in regard to the latest 
results of methods used. 

A discussion of library methods and of reading naturally 
involved one of books. My purpose was to compile a list 
suitable for deaf children, books they would be eager to 
read, and which, if added to the library, would make it 
very attractive to these readers. The list does not pre- 
tend to include all the books the children ought to like, but 
‘ather shows what books they have liked best in- a few 
institutions. They are arranged in three general groups 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Academic departments. 
Under each group they are divided into Class A for school- 
room study, and Class B for home use. Initials at the 
left side of each entry indicate school lists from which 
each book was taken. 
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NOTES ON THE COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


Questions in regard to school libraries were sent to 
every State institution for the deaf in America. 

Where answers were not forthcoming, repeated inquiries 
usually secured the desired information. Nevertheless, 
some replies have not yet been received and others have 
varied in fullness and accuracy, thus preventing the com- 
parison being as complete as was desired. 

The prompt and willing co-operation on the part of 
many superintendents and teachers was certainly appre- 
ciated. Especially was this true when seemingly unim- 
portant questions were fully and carefully answered. 
Perhaps others felt as Superintendent Hammond did 
when he said in his quizziecal, humorous way, “I suppose 
you would need, in order to complete your statistics, 
the exact number of boys with blue eyes that took books, 
and the number of boys with black eyes; the same with 
the girls; and the number of left-handed boys who patron- 
ized the library, and the number of girls that wore above 
a number-three shoe. If you desire to go so minutely 
into details in your statisties, we could probably add this.” 
If every school had sent as satisfactory a reply as that of 


the Kansas Institution, there would have been no empty 


lines and spaces. 

Of fifty-seven requests sent to State institutions, forty 
answers were received. Eleven schools, most of them 
having small libraries, failed to send replies. Of the 
six remaining, three were not State schools and could not 
be included; two found it impossible to make any report; 
one having a library of more than 2,000 volumes failed 
to comply with the request for two reasons: “Complete 
records of circulation are not kept,” and “ Having numer- 
ous other duties I have to simplify those of librarian as 
much as possible.” 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


The general administration and supervision of books 
in these libraries is in charge of many different persons: 


25 libraries teacher in charge. 

2 ......... office clerk in charge. 
library. . visitors’ attendant in charge. 
Eee supervisor in charge. 
library superintendent in charge. 


2 librarian in charge. 


] 

1 library pupils in charge. 
2 

2 libraries no one in charge. 


} libraries.......... no statement made. 


The advantages of a plan by which the library can be 


open at stated times, allowing free access to readers and 


the service of a librarian, cannot be too strongly urged. 
In too many libraries the teacher who carries the library 
key must be hunted up when books are wanted. Who- 
ever is in charge of the library needs a little time each day 
for various duties. He must keep the books in order, he 
should become familiar with their contents, and he should 
record all books drawn from the library. He should keep a 
little collection of attractive books in some prominent 
place, and he should make out lists for the purchase 
of new books. 
CATALOGUES. 


Most of the printed catalogues are old and sadly out of 
date. At least three of the card catalogues are still in 
process of construction. The statement of several schools 
that their “Catalogue is written in a book”’ is not clear; 
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this may be a list of books as they stand on the shelves 
and not a real catalogue. 

It is encouraging to note the progressive methods em- 
ployed in rearranging the Colorado library, and in reor- 
ganizing the Western Pennsylvania library since the fire 
three years ago. 

The librarian of the Colorado school is classifying its 
library of 3,000 volumes according to the decimal system. 
There is an old catalogue in print, but a new one is in 
preparation which will be both on ecards and in printed 
form. 

In a library constantly acquiring new books, it is inter- 
esting to compare the use made of the printed catalogue, 
which cannot include new books, with that of the card cata- 
logue, in which is filed a card for every book as received. 

The Western New York Institution has a card cata- 
logue kept in boxes in the playrooms, and also in the 
library. Pupils are not all allowed to go to the library, but 
make out their lists of books from the catalogue and send 
them by one of the older pupils. 

The Western Pennsylvania Institution has, for purchase 
of books, the interest on an endowment fund of $5,000 given 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. With this money the Princi- 
pal has been authorized to buy the entire number of 
volumes in the list of best books for children recently 
compiled by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the Cleveland Public Library. By the co-operation 
of these two libraries, a complete card catalogue for the 
list of 1,053 books is in preparation. With new books, 
and this excellent catalogue, the Institution library will 
be splendidly equipped for its work. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


Four libraries use the decimal classification. Most of 
the others are arranged in a general way by subjects. It 
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would be wise for new and small libraries to adopt in the 
beginning an accepted scheme of classification rather 
than the necessarily crude and imperfect subject groups 
that busy teachers find time to make. Deaf-mutes will 
easily grasp the number plan for subject groups as given 
in the decimal .classification. 


RECORDS OF CIRCULATION. 


The lack of records of circulation is one of the greatest 
faults in nearly all institution libraries. Only twenty- 
one keep full records of books used, and of these three are 
temporary. Sixteen, on request, kept records for a 
representative month, as for January or March. Six 
could give no record at all, but this might be explained 
by the location of the library. Six only had the record 
of highest circulation for any one month. 

No matter how small the library, nor how busy the 
teacher in charge, the keeping of simple records should be 
insisted upon. This can be reduced to a minimum and 
yet be sufficient to enable the librarian to know at any 
time how many readers, both adults and pupils, there are, 
and how many books are drawn each month. Every 
‘book must be charged as it leaves the library, and monthly 
records can easily be compiled from either ledgers or 
readers’ cards. In the New Era, and probably in other 
school papers, there is space devoted each week to 
notes from the library. Reviews of new books, lists on 


special subjects, topics of interest in the library for the 
past week are mentioned, and monthly reports are printed 
here. A summary of records ought always to be included 
in the annual or biennial reports of the school. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Not one of the institution libraries is a depository for 
United States public documents, although a few have been. 
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In several libraries certain sets of reports are received, 
such as reports of the Smithsonian Institution, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and the Geological Survey. If the 
valuable material in them is utilized the library is fortu- 
nate in having them. Otherwise, their size, weight, and 
great number of volumes will prove a serious inconven- 
ience. 
LOCATION. 


The Connecticut and Wisconsin schools have separate 
libraries for teachers and for pupils. In Maine and Rhode 
Island the books for pupils are divided into two groups 
and kept in the reading-rooms for boys and girls. This 
plan has the advantage of keeping a well-selected reserve 
of books and magazines in a room easily accessible to the 
pupils. Books are invitingly at hand whenever pupils 
come in and out during the day. 

Alabama has no school library, but makes donations 
from time to time to the collection owned by the Johnson 


literary society. Members elect their own librarian, issue 
books weekly, and select new books with the help of the 


teacher. 

Each of the societies in Gallaudet College has its own 
collection of books aside from the main library. 

In seventeen institutions the main libraries are used as 
pupils’ reading-rooms and are supplied with periodieals. 
In at least four institutions the pupils’ reading-rooms 
are separate from the library and all magazines and peri- 
odicals are kept in these reading-rooms. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Usually books are purchased each year for the use of 
both teachers and pupils. As many as eleven schools are 
buying exclusively or largely for the children, making a 
special effort to provide an abundance of suitable reading. 
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SELECTION OF BOOKS. 


Lists of new books for purchase are made out by the 
superintendent or, more frequently, by the superintendent 
in co-operation with the librarian and teachers. Sugges- 
tions for such purchase will be found in book-stores, in pub- 
lished catalogues, in book reviews, and in lists of best books 
of the month. 

Buying from book agents is a practice to be discouraged. 
Prices are higher, and usually material is cheaper than 
when the same book is purchased through a reliable pub- 
lishing house. 

The weeding out of old and useless books is hardly less 
important than the selection of new books. 


THE BAKER LIBRARY. 


Mention should be made of the Baker Library of nearly 
600 volumes, formerly owned by Dr. Charles Baker, of 
England, and now in Gallaudet College. This library is 
devoted to the subject of deaf-mute instruction, the treat- 
ment of the deaf, and a study of the structure and diseases 
of the organs of hearing. Many volumes are of great 
rarity and value. 


EXCHANGE OF LIBRARY NEWS. 


If some plan could be devised and made practical by 
which a monthly exchange of library news could be effected, 
it would be one of the best possible incentives to a higher 
standard of librarianship. Such a comparison of methods 
and results would tend to broaden the work of each library. 
It would increase the circulation of books, improve the 
character of the pupils’ reading, and add to the growth of 
the library. The columns of whatever institution paper 
these library notes should appear in ought to have fre- 
quent illustrations of the school libraries, both exterior and 
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interior views; illustrations of pictures and bulletins used; 
lists of books for certain seasons and days of the year. 
Such a plan of continual exchange of work and ideas would 
be of great value to small as well as large libraries, and 
would help to seeure for the library its legitimate place 
in the school. 


READING FOR THE DEAF. 


The question of reading for the deaf has been often and 
ably discussed, but is still an unsolved problem. Various 
methods have been tried with success in a few schools, and 
have been recommended for general use, and yet results 
are in most eases far from satisfactory. 

Reading is to deaf-mutes what conversation is to hear- 
ing children. All teachers of the deaf know the great 
value of the reading habit to the children when once ac- 
quired, and this phase of training has been repeatedly 
emphasized. Considered in direct relation to school 
work, reading has long been regarded as one of the most 
effective aids in language teaching. In the education of 
the deaf language is the central and all important study 
around which all others are grouped. By this means alone 
the mind is opened and broadened, and is enabled to get 
an intelligent grasp on all other lines of study. 

Ten years ago Dr. Alexander Graham Bell made the 
following statement, which explains the difficulties there 
are to conquer:** “The sign language is used as the ordi- 
nary means of communication, and the English language 
is taught chiefly as a school exercise, somewhat as German 
and French used to be taught in our public schools. Pu- 
pils translate from English into the sign language and vice 
versa. On this plan they think in the sign language, and 
Knglish is apt to remain a foreign tongue. Thus, not 
only is it the case that a majority of our deaf-mutes are 


* Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1884. 
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not taught to speak, but, alas, they, many of them, do not 
learn to read and write correctly. They often write in 
broken English, as a foreigner would speak. It is a lament- 
able fact that deaf-mutes are mere children in their know- 
ledge of our literature. They do not read books above 
the grade of children’s books.” 

Practically the same statement holds true to-day. 
Idioms and difficult constructions still form the great 
stumbling-block in reading, and it is a task to pick the 
threads of a story out of the language. <A teacher of 
wide experience and reputation has said in regard to this 
point: “TI find that hardly a pupil that comes to me can 
read so as to grasp the salient points of the simplest book 
that is published. There should be a concerted effort 
from the day the child enters school to lead him to employ 
books for his pleasure and advancement. I believe 
teachers in general do not recognize the importance of this 
work in fact, however much they do in theory.’”’* 

Reading is also one of the best aids in the study of 
natural history and science. It is seldom a deaf-mute 
will voluntarily choose to read on such subjects, but his 
interest can easily be aroused when these are studied in 
the class. He will then read with pleasure some of the 
many charming books available for supplementary read- 
ing. With the deaf, as with hearing children, it is easy to 
encourage reading along lines of interest; the secret lies 
in creating the interest. 

Considered simply from the librarian’s point of view, 
the question is of the greatest importance and deserves 
special study. Teachers know and understand their 
pupils, they know their needs, their peculiar hindrances 
and difficulties, and the almost discouraging confusion 
of mind. They know best what ability and what power of 


* Samuel G. Davidson, of the Pennsylvania Institution, Correspond- 


ence. 
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comprehension there is to be developed. But the teach- 
ers have the responsibility of all the school work that 
must be carried on each day, and too often there is little 
or no thought given to the guidance and encouragement 
of reading. If it is impossible to set aside a daily reading 
period during these precious years, then the library must 


supply this need. 

In most schools for the deaf the librarian is a teacher. 
This plan has two advantages: (1) the librarian fully 
understands his readers, and (2) he can wisely advise in 
their choice of books. But it has most serious disad- 
vantages: (1) a good teacher must give his best time and 
effort to his class work, and can do little more than open the 
library and see that books are charged; (2) the room cannot 
remain open for reading and reference; (3) requests for 
books for immediate school use cannot be answered when 
the teacher-librarian is hearing recitations; (4) readers 
are discouraged by repeatedly finding the door locked; 
(5) when it is necessary to use the library, the teacher in 
charge must be hunted up; (6) there is no time for carry- 
ing out plans that shall broaden and strengthen the work 
of the library. 

Fortunately, in few schools is the person in charge an 
office clerk or a visitors’ attendant. It might easily be 
the case that such librarians neither understand the 
pupils nor are familiar with the resources of the library. 

Hither way is a makeshift, and should in time be super- 
seded by the plan already followed in two institutions of 
having a special librarian. Only in this way can one 
become familiar with the arrangement of books, their 
contents, illustrations, and suitability for pupils. With 
the hearty co-operation of librarians who know their 
books and of teachers who know their pupils, the library 
will occupy the important and responsible position it 
should in the work of the school, 
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In recent years there has been so great an improvement 
in the character of children’s books issued by school 
publishing houses that every library can have a good 
supply of attractive books at very little expense. With 
the aid of reviews in magazines and periodicals, sugges- 
tions from teachers as to school needs, visits to book- 
stores and study of publishers’ catalogues, the librarian 
‘an make the wisest selection of new books. Every library 
should have a special fund, no matter if it must be 
small, for the purchase of new books. The size of the 
older and larger libraries does not necessarily indicate 
a better working collection than will be found in some 
of the smallest and newest libraries. The acquisition of 
new books at frequent intervals draws attention to the 
library. These books must be so attractive with their 
illustrations, large print, and simple language, as to keep 
the interest of the pupils and to give children of narrow 
home horizon, of sordid and perhaps vicious surroundings, 
a glimpse into the great world of books. What Miss 
Lawrence says of hearing children can be made true of 
the deaf: ** No child in an environment of those who love 
good literature . . . will fail to acquire the taste.’’* 

Unless the library is exclusively for children there 
should be included in each purchase a few books of real 
value to adult readers, either for subject-matter or for 
illustrations and engravings. In this way the school will 
gradually accumulate a most serviceable collection, making 
the library a place of information as well as of pleasure, 
where the wants of all readers, whether pupils, teachers, or 
employees, shall be satisfied. 

An excellent custom, followed in several schools having 
large general libraries, is to assign certain days and hours, 
every week or two weeks, for class visits to the library. 


* Isabel Lawrence, Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, vol. 40, p. 85. 
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Busy teachers may often forget the day assigned, but 
pupils seldom fail to remember it. The children are 
always eager for the first visit, and look forward with 
anticipation to library day. A class of pupils who have 
never seen the library should by all means have an expla- 
nation by the teacher. They should be shown the general 
arrangement of all the books, that some are of travel 
around the world, some are histories, some about plants 
and animals, or lives of men and women, and some are 
just stories. They must know the distinetion between 
their own and the teachers’ part of the library, and be 
encouraged to think of the time when they will be allowed 
to take those “wise” books. 

The great value of allowing pupils access to the library 
is that they shali be imbued with the library atmosphere 
and get some idea of the vastness of literature. It need 
scarcely be said that details of neatness, order, clean- 
liness, careful handling and use of books are quite as im- 
portant and must be repeatedly urged in the beginning. 
Although the teacher practically makes the final selection, 
children should be given the privilege of hunting through 
the shelves for books they like. If half the class can 
be selecting books while the other half are looking at 


pictures, they will become familiar with the location of 
favorite books, and will learn to appreciate and not mis- 


use their privilege. 

With books attractively arranged, a librarian ready 
and willing to offer any help needed, and a teacher who 
knows the subjects in which the children are most in- 
terested, these periodical visits to the library can be made 
so delightful that pupils never weary of coming. Above all, 
the routine of weekly werk must not become so habituated 
as to require no thought or preparation for new plans 
and methods. 

Even the little children just beginning to read should 


| 
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sometimes come to the library. Their little fingers will 
unconsciously open and close in the sign “Many, many,” 
and the multitude of books may be confusing to their 
little minds, but they take keen interest in everything 
about them. With plenty of primers, first and second 
grade readers, and little folks’ magazines they are ready 
for half an hour’s pure enjoyment in finding pictures of 
familiar objects, and in reading words or even whole 
sentences. 

Providing suitable reading, and holding the interest of 
intermediate pupils—that large heterogeneous middle 
class—is the most difficult problem the librarian has to 
face. There must be a beginning, a persistent continu- 
ing, and a wise development of the reading habit. The 
whole problem must be based upon a study of child psy- 
chology, a knowledge of instinctive interests which culmi- 
nate at different periods of child life. At each stage of 
growth from infancy to maturity a child has a natural 
craving for certain kinds of books, has likes and dislikes 
for which he knows no reason. All the sympathy, tact, 
and interest one has will not be too much to cultivate 
his pleasure in the companionship of good ‘books. 

One great reason why the deaf are not such readers as 
they should be has been the lack of suitable reading matter. 
In the last few years this need has been supplied in some 
measure by printing in nearly every school paper a page 
of stories especially for the youngest readers. For older 
pupils adaptations have been made of such stories as 
“Black Beauty’ and poems like “Evangeline.” It 
seemed a pity that material especially prepared by teachers 
and so excellent for its purpose should not be saved in 
permanent form. 

The Western Pennsylvania School was among the first 
to publish such a collection in book form, and for more 
than twenty years their “ Raindrop” has held the first place 
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in the hearts of the deaf. At present the Colorado School 
saves the children’s page of the Zndea for the use of 
younger readers. Michigan has for some years followed 
the same plan with the intention of printing this material 
in three grades. The printing is done in the institution 
office at odd times and proceeds but slowly. 

A long-talked-of plan has finally been carried out, of 
collecting stories from all institution papers and publish- 
ing them in book form. The first book, called “Far and 
Near,’ has been sold in every State in the Union, every 
Province in Canada, and is even being introduced in common 
schools. It is exactly what the children need, has many 
illustrations, and is full of the things they know about. 

Adapted reading is one of the best means of forming 
and encouraging the habit of reading among younger 
pupils. As they grow older and advance in their studies, 
they are able to read the ordinary books of hearing children. 

The librarian and teacher cannot think of too many 
ways for winning the interest of these pupils. Frequently 
a demand for a story is created by the teacher’s telling or 
writing either the whole or a part of it. Sometimes 
pupils are asked to write out the story of a striking illus- 
tration in a favorite book. The requirement of a daily 
news budget has been very successful in many schools, and 
has a direct influence on the development of reading. 
One teacher in the Illinois School whose pupils were too 
young to read daily papers had the blackboard filled each 
morning with selected news items in simple language. 
The children were full of eagerness to read them, and add 


whatever local news they could. Minnesota has a daily 
summary of news written by teachers assigned to this 
work. Intermediate pupils in the Western New York 
Institution have as their only evening study a weekly 
paper to read and be able to tell the news in it. Pupils 
are encouraged to tell to others what they are reading. 


YOR 
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In the Pennsylvania Institution much attention is given 
to the reading of newspapers. The lower of the five 
academie classes must bring to school every morning a 
number of items they have gleaned from the day’s papers, 
writing them on the wall slates for discussion and criti- 
cism. The higher classes are set composition exercises 


on news topies that require extensive and critical reading. 


There is a question in considering intermediate pupils, 
as to who shall select their books. (1) The “teacher” 
selects and is responsible, as in Rhode Island, or (2) the 
teacher selects suitable books for the class and the pupils 
are then responsible, or (3) pupils select for themselves 
and are responsible for the care and return of books. 

The first plan insures least annoyance to the librarian, 
least trouble to the teacher, and brings a highly commend- 
able list of books to the class, but gives the children far less 
pleasure than if they had gone to the library and chosen 
for themselves. 

Objections to both the first and second plans are these: 
(1) the child loses whatever benefit is to be obtained from 
contact with a large room full of books; (2) he is deprived 
of the pleasure and experience of seeing and choosing his 
book; (3) he has no feeling of proprietorship unless he can 
see the number put down opposite his name and know 
that the book is his for a whole two weeks; (4) worst of 
all, he may lose interest in reading, may grow to dislike 
these eminently suitable books and refuse to read them. 

Possibly these objections are extreme, but they are 
based upon facts from one of the best equipped and most 
used libraries for the deaf. Younger pupils may be satis- 
fied with a set of books selected by the teacher and passed 
around the class until read. As they grow older they 
may be expected to dislike this arbitrary selection, and 
are most in need of wise and friendly guidanee. “Older 
pupils select with advice of teachers” is the reply from 
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most schools. Choice of reading in later years depends 
largely on the training received during school years. 


To guard against too hasty or careless choice it was 


made the rule in one class that books read during the 
weekly reading period should be library books. When 
pupils found that these books had to be read, whether 
difficult, dry, or otherwise unsatisfactory, they learned 
to examine a book carefully before taking it. 

Mr. Veditz tried the same plan in his class in the Colo- 
rado School, setting aside a definite time each day for read- 
ing. In regard to the value of the plan he says: “My 
opinion is that the time was well invested and the results 
were palpably good. My observation was that if made 
the pupil take a more intelligent interest in his book, and 
the dictionary assumed more of the place it should hold.’** 
He urges the need of a certain reading hour each week, 
possibly the Sunday evening hour, with a teacher in 
charge and pupils free to ask for explanations. 

In the Western New York Institution there is a teacher 
who devotes forty-five minutes daily to teaching reading. 
Second and third year classes come to her room and talk 
over the story together. This interests the pupils and 
makes them want to read for themselves. Older pupils 
take out library books and are expected to read them 
in this stated hour. 

Intermediate classes read for pleasure, academic for 
pleasure and profit. Endless encouragement and guid- 
ance are needed to develop the power of intelligent read- 
ing, but as pupils grow older they must become more inde- 
pendent. Most of their pleasure reading must be done 
outside of school hours and rests largely with themselves. 
The duty of academic teachers is to show the value of the 
library in connection with school studies. 

A prominent city librarian made the statement a few 


* George W. Veditz, Correspondence. 
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years ago that too much stress was laid upon supple- 
mentary reading. There was danger of carrying the plan 
to such an excess that these ‘‘semi-disguised text-books”’ 
would lose their intrinsic value and interest.* But all 
teachers of the deaf know the great value of such reading. 

The interest excited in class discussion when pupils 
have done supplementary reading, the pleasure of com- 
paring results and of being able to talk over what they have 
read, serves to fix a lesson in the mind as a study of text- 
books alone could not do. Probably few children would, 
from personal choice, take books on natural history and 
science, but when attractive little books are found to con- 
tain just the illustrations or descriptions that bear on the 
lesson, they are readily accepted as good reading. For 
classes in English, American, and general history there 
should be a generous supply of famous stories, lives of 
noted men, and history tales. 

The term supplementary reading should not be con- 
fined to little books of simple language and profuse illus- 
trations, but should include books of travel, collections 
of engravings, and general biographies. The [Illinois 
School is especially fortunate in its number of beautiful 
engravings and illustrations. Frequent use has been 
made of the illustrations in the ten-volume set of Stod- 
dard’s Lectures, and of the large photographs in his 
“Around the World.” One of the chief delights of a class 
in American history was to use the five precious volumes 
of Harper’s Weelly for 1861-1865 in connection with their 
study of the Civil War. English history classes made 
frequent use of two quaint little paper-covered books 
published in London by Rutledge—‘ Pictures of English 
History,”’ and ‘‘Trades of London.” These colored illus- 
trations, four on each page, were the best possible repro- 


* Frederick M. Crunden, Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association, vol. 40, p. 110. 
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ductions of customs and costumes the pupils could have 
had. Natural history students found much to instruct 
and interest in the six-volume work of J. G. Wood, called 
‘Animate Creation.”’ 

Many institutions have adopted the plan of keeping a 
small collection of books in different schoolrooms. This 
collection should contain several good dictionaries and 
works of reference, with from ten to fifty books that will 
be needed in connection with the studies of the next few 
weeks. Pupils must become familiar with the use of 
indexes, reference books, and ecyclopedias. Champlin’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Persons and Places” and his ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of Common Things”’ are indispensable. There should be 
duplicate copies of books needed in several classes at the 
same time. 

Such a collection has some advantages over a general 
library. It is accessible to pupils at any hour of the day. 
It encourages concentration of mind that time may be 
gained for reading. Books are at hand for constant refer- 
ence during recitations. Frequently some book in the 
collection will catch the fancy of a boy or girl who has 
hitherto expressed little or no desire for reading and it will 
be taken out for home use. Judging from the reply of the 
Wisconsin School, it has carried this plan almost to an 
extreme in having twenty classroom libraries largely 
drawn from and probably superseding the main library. 
As a result the children are reading more than before. 

The most satisfactory plan is to have both the school- 
room collections and the main library. Books in the 
former should be changed frequently. The latter, whether 
main, society, or reading-room libraries, should be con- 
stantly added to and be such that older pupils will want 
to spend their leisure time here. As many schools as can 
afford to follow this plan. The North Carolina School 
(Morganton) has in each room a library of as many, 
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sometimes twice as many, books as pupils. When any 
recitation is over any child may take a book to read until 
valled on for the following recitation. Every spare moment 
he may be reading. Special emphasis is placed on the 
freedom of the pupils’ use of books, both in the classroom 
and in reading-room libraries. 

As to the pleasure reading of academic pupils, when 
teachers can give even slight supervision, there are several 
ways of helping students. Very often a story outline 
given in chapel, or before the literary society, will lead to 
the pupil’s reading the whole story. This shows how 
much easier it is for a pupil to read the whole when the 
. general character has been interpreted in signs previously. 

Pupils should be encouraged to bring to the librarian 
their subjects for essays or debate. Everything that would 
be helpful in their work should be made accessible. The 
librarian must take an interest in the work of the literary 
societies, all school entertainments, and preparation for 
special day programmes. There should be a place in every 
library for posting notices, lists of text-books on special 
subjects, and occasional picture bulletins. 

One of the best ways of knowing how well pupils under- 
stand what they read is*to ask them to write the story in 
their own words. Being individual work and without a 
teacher’s supervision, the result may be a complete failure 
as far as language is concerned, -but to the librarian it 
shows how much of the book was read, how clearly it was 
understood, and what part of the story made the strongest 
impression. Pupils are a little flattered by the request, 
and seldom refuse. The writing is excellent drill, encour- 
ages the habit of reading a book through, and serves to 
fix the whole stery more clearly in the mind. 

It is just as much a duty of librarians and teachers to 


correct bad habits as to encourage right ones. There is 
so little time outside of school hours, work hours, and study 
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hours, that whatever reading is done should not be of 
worthless books. Pupils like, talk of, and recommend 
to each other such books as the “ Alger’? and “ Elsie” 
series. Before the librarian or teacher may have noticed, 
a child has read enough to become fascinated with them 


and nothing will do but he must finish the set. To spend 
perhaps twenty-eight weeks of one school year on fourteen 
‘Elsie’ books, and the sueceeding year on a long shelfful 
of * Alger” books, is to spend two valuable years in the 
cultivation of a taste for cheap literature and false ideals. 
Reading a few such books would not be harmful if made 
stepping-stones to something better. If libraries can 


have a good supply of books by such writers as Baldwin, 
Kggleston, Wiggin, Aleott, and Coffin, they do not need to 
include Alger, Ellis, Optic, and Henty. 

The same danger of the exclusion of better and more 
scholarly reading has to be considered when encouraging 
the reading of newspapers and periodicals. Older pupils 
in school and graduates are often voracious newspaper 
readers and display a knowledge of terms such as are used 
in reports of athletics and games that might easily puzzle 
their teachers. Short items and broken columns of news 
must not be allowed to replace the sustained and con- 
tinued interest in books. 

The general observance of a special reading hour has 
already been mentioned. Better still is the plan followed 
in at least two schools of having a specified course of read- 
ing. In the Illinois School the old custom of reading- 
cirele books and classroom libraries is still observed. In 
addition to this, pupils of the upper six classes read 
and study about two books yearly in connection with 
regular school work and are examined on them. The 
plan has proved to be an excellent one. 

At the Pennsylvania Institution a more elaborate course 
of reading has been adopted. Mr. Davidson’s description 
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of it may be of value to some other schools: ‘‘ I have a series 
of books graded as to difficulty of thought and language, 
a copy for each pupil of the class. They are also selected 
with a mind to the kind of language it is most desirable to 
teach deaf children and their division into parts, each of 
which will constitute a whole, of from ten to twenty pages 
ach. A part is given for evening study hour and the 
next morning pupils are required to write out an abstract 
of it in their own language without any assistance from the 
teacher. Their efforts are then criticised and I give my own 
version of the story orally. When the book is finished it 
is reviewed in the same way if the book has not been very 
well done. Then I find as a rule that all the pupils in the 
class are able to read any similar book, no more difficult 
in thought and language, intelligently and with interest. 
We then proceed with a more difficult task. What we 
have read before is utilized in many language exercises, 
such as condensing a whole book into a few lines, or ex- 
panding the thought to any desired length. This I find 
the most effective way of increasing the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary, giving elasticity of thought and expression, teaching 
the relative importance of facts and ideas, and giving the 
sense of proportion that so many of the deaf lack. Pupils 
who take the full course have read these books before 
graduating and are able to read any book of which these 
are types. The list of books in the order of their use is as 
follows: Old Greek Stories, Greek Heroes, by Kingsley, 
Hawthorne’s Wonderbook, Hawthorne’s — Biographical 
Stories, Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair, Robinson Cru- 
soe, Swiss Family Robinson, Adventures of Ulysses, by 
Lamb, Pilgrim’s Progress, Stories from Scottish History 
(mostly selections from Scott), Selections from Ivanhoe, 
Plutarch’s Lives, Irving’s Sketch Book, Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York, Courtship of Miles Standish, Evan- 
geline, selections from Holmes, Whittier, and Bryant.’’* 


* Samuel G. Davidson, Correspondence. 
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This is certainly an ideal of quality and standards sel- 
dom reached in work for the deaf, but may serve as an 
inspiration. Most experience proves that very few of 
our graduates, unless they are semi-mutes, will read the 
works of standard authors after they leave school. Some 
who go to college will, but many of them will read simple 
novels. The language of our standard books is out of 
the reach of the majority of our graduates. 

Edueation is not finished when pupils receive their 


diplomas. Deaf-mutes are more or less isolated and 


must, on leaving school, depend upon themselves for 
further advancement. Pupils who read a great deal show 
the most rapid improvement and approach most nearly 
to the normal person in quality and degree of mental 
development. Broader knowledge and higher ideals are 
best attained through the companionship of good books. 
The amount and character of reading done in later life 
depends on the habits formed during school years. It 
is then that interests are easily aroused, sympathies 
are keen, the mind is easily impressed; then, if ever, the 
deaf child has a desire to read, and a craving for know- 
ledge outside of himself. 

Much has been suggested that is not new, but it is offered 
in the hope of stimulating renewed effort where past at- 
tempts have failed. Only by more active co-operation 
between school and library and by more thoughtful en- 
deavor on the part of teachers and librarians can the best 
results be secured. 

No suggestion has been mde in a spirit of criticism or 
faultfinding. Many institution libraries have no annual 
appropriation, and are forced to make the best of what 
they have. 

For those which can secure an appropriation, for new 
libraries being organized, and as an inspiration to those 
which have made indifferent use of their opportunities, 
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this comparison has been made, plans are suggested, and 


methods offered which may help to make the library a 
strong and guiding influence in the lives of its readers. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE FOLLOWING LIST OF BOOKS. 


Ct. American School for the Deaf, at Hartford. 

Home. Home for Training Deaf Children, Phila- 
delphia. 

Ill. Illinois School for the Deaf. 

Md. Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

N.C. North Carolina School for the Deaf (Mor- 
ganton). 

N. J. New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

N. D. North Dakota School for the Deaf. 

0. Ohio Institution for the Deaf. 

Tex. Texas School for the Deaf. 

Utah. Utah School for the Deaf. 

W.N.Y. Western New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes. 

W. Va. West Virginia School for the Deaf. 

I. Primary department. 

II. Intermediate department. 

Academic department. 

¢. For use in class. 

p. For pupil’s home use. 


LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
le 


(Ill.) Alsop. Fables. Bost. Lothrop. $1.00 (Ginn. 

(Ct. Home. W. N.Y.) Arnold, 8. L., and Gilbert, 
C. B. Stepping Stones to Literature. First Book. N. Y. 
Silver, Burdette & Co.  .30. 

(Ct. Ill W.N. Y.) Blaisdell, V. A., and Blaisdell, 
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M.F. Child Life. First Book. N.Y. Maemillan. 1900. 
25. 

Carroll,S.W. Around the World. Book 1. N.Y. 
Morse. 1901. .40. 

(Home.) Cook, J. Nature Myths and Stories. Chie. 
Flanagan. 1898. .35. 

(iil.) Fairy Ring. Bost. Lothrop. 1898. .25. 

Norton, C. l., ed. Heart of Oak Books. v. 1-2 
Heath. 1897. .25 each. 


Bost. 


I p 

Caldecott, Randolph. Caldeeott Picture Book. N.Y. 
Warne. 40. 

Cinderella Picture Book, illustrated by Walter Crane. 
N. Y. Lane. $1.50. 

(Md. Ill.) Far and Near; Graded Stories for Little 
Folks. Toronto, Can. Morang. 1902. .35. 

Mother Goose Jingles. N. Y. Dutton. $1.50. 


READERS. 


Aldrich, G. and Forbes, Alexander.  Progres- 
sive Course in Reading. Books 1 and 2. N. Y. Butler, 
Sheldon & Co. 1900. .380-40. 

(Ct. Ill.) Baldwin, James, ed. School Reading by 
Grades. Books 1 and 2. N. Y. American Book Co. 
1897. .25-35. 

I p 

(Iil.) Fineh, Adelaide. Primer. Bost. Ginn. .30. 

(Utah.) Swinton, William, and Catheart,G. R. Sup- 
plementary Reading. 

(Utah.) Calmerton, Gail, and Wheeler, W. H. Graded 
Readers. Bk. 1. Chie. Wheeler. 1901. .30. 


Il 


(Minn.) Baldwin, James,ed. Fairy Stories and Fables. 
N. Y. American Book Co. 1896. .35. 
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(Md. Minn. W. Va.)—Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 
N. Y. American Book Co. 1896.  .35. 

(Ill.)—Four Great Americans. N. Y. Werner School 
Book Co. 1897. .50. 

(Minn. W. Va.)—Old Stories of the East. N. Y. 
American Book Co. 1896.  .45. 

(Home.) Brooks, E. S. Century Book of Famcus 
Americans. N. Y. Century. $1.50. 

(Ill.) Carroll, S. W., and Jerome, H. L. Around the 
World. Second Book. N. Y. Morse. 1898.  .50. 

(Ct. Minn. N. J.) Eggleston, Edward. Stories of 
Great Americans for Little Americans. N. Y. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 1895. .40. 

(W. Va.) Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Grandfather’s Chair. 
Bost. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. .50. 

(Home.) Holbrook, Florence. Hiawatha Primer. Bost. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. .40. 

(Minn.) Husted, M. H. Stories of Indian Children 
Bloomington Public School Pub. Co. 1898. .50. 

(Minn. N.D.) Johonnot, James. Some Curious Flyers 
and Swimmers. N.Y. American Book Co. .40. 

(Minn. N.D.)—Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs. N.Y. 
American Book Co. _ .54. 

(Ill. Home.) King,C.F. Pictorial Geographical Read- 
ers. 6v. Bost. Lee & Shepard. .50-.75. 

Long, C. C. Home Geography. N. Y. American 
Book Co. 1894. .25. 

Payne, F. O. Geographical Nature Studies. N. Y. 
American Book Co. 1898. .25. 

(Minn.) Pratt, M. L. American History Stories. 4v. 
Bost. Educational. .40. © 


READERS. 


(Ill.) Aldrich, G. I., and Forbes, Alexander. Progres- 
sive Course in Reading. Books 2 and 3. N.Y. Butler, 
Sheldon & Co. 1900. .30-.40. 
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American Asylum readers. Books 1 and 2. Hartford, 
Ct. American School for the Deaf. 

(Minn.) Shaw, E.R. Big People and Little People of 
Other Lands. American Book Co. 1900. .30. 

(Ill.) World at Home. v. 1-3. N. Y. Nelson. .75. 

(Ill.) Wood, J.G. Natural History Readers. v. 1-4. 
Bost. Boston School Supply.  .25.-50. 


II p 

Fables (see I ¢). 

(Ct. Home. Ill.) Eliot, Samuel,ed. Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. Six Stories. Bost. Lee & Shepard. 
75. 

Blaisdell, IX. A., and Blaisdell, M. F. Child Life in 
Tale and Fable. N. Y. Maemillan. 1900. .35. 

(Home. N.C.) Carroll, Lewis (Charles L. Dodgson). 
Alice in Wonderland. N.Y. Maemillan. 1888. $1.00. 

Cook, Nature Myths and Stories (see I ¢). 

Craik, Mrs. D. M. (Mulock). Little Lame Prince. 
N. Y. MekKibblin. 1900. .40. 

(On all lists.) Crane,J.E. Bits of History. Hartford. 
American School for the Deaf. 

Fairy Ring (see I ¢). 

Far and Near (see I p). 

(Ill.) Foster, Charles. First Steps for Little Feet in 
Gospel Paths. Phil. Foster. .75. 

(Ark. Ill.) Grimm, J. L. K., and Grimm, W. K. House- 
hold Tales, tr. by Lucy Crane, illus. by Walter Crane. Bost. 
Houghton. 1897. .40. 

(Ill. Ark.) Harrison, C.C. Old-Fashioned Fairy Book. 
N. Y. Seribner. $1.25. 

Hoyt, Rebecca. Legends of the Springtime. Bost. 
Educational. 1899.  .40. 

(Ill. Md.) Jenkins. Talks and Stories. Hartford. 
American School for the Deaf, 
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(Minn.) Lane, Mrs. C. A. Stories for Children. N. Y. 
American Book Co. 1895. .25. 

(Ill. Ky. W.N. Y.) Lang, Andrew,ed. Pink Fairy 
Book. N. Y. Longman. 1898. $1.00. 

(ll. Ky. W.N.Y.) Red Fairy Book. N.Y. Long- 
man. 1898. $1.00. 

(Ill. R.1.) Lothrop, Mrs.H. M.S. (Margaret Sidney). 
Five Little Pepper Series. 5v. Bost. Houghton. $1.50 
each. 

Norton, C. E., ed. Heart of Oak books. v. 3-6. Bost. 
Heath. 1897. .25 each. 


Il p 
(Minn.) Pyle, Katherine. Prose and Verse for Children. 
N. Y. American Book Co. 1899. .40. 
(Ct. Ill. Mich. Minn.) Raindrop, a monthly mis- 
cellany of entertaining reading for young people. West- 
ern Pa. Inst. 1880. 


READERS. 


(Ct. Ill.) Baldwin, James. School Reading by Grades. 
Books 3 and 4. N.Y. American Book Co. 1897. .35- 
AO. 

(Ill. Utah.) Calmerton, Gail, and Wheeler, W. H. 
Graded Readers. Book 2. Chie. Wheeler. 1900. .40. 

(Ct. Home.) Judson, H. P., and Bender, I.C. Graded 
Literature Readers. Books 1 and 2. N. Y. Mayward. 
1899. .25-.40. 

(Ill.) MeMurray, L. B. Classic Stories for Little Ones. 
Bloomington Public School Pub. Co. 1897. .40. 

(Utah.) Swinton, William, and Catheart,S.R. Supple- 


mentary Reading. Books 2 and 3. 

(Minn. )—Seudder, H. E. Fables and Folk Stories. Bost. 
Houghton. 1890.  .40. 

Book of Fables. Bost. Houghton. 1890.  .40. 
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(Ill. Miss.) Smith,J.R. Four True Stories of Life and 
Adventure (Santa Rosa stories). N. Y. Harrison. .36. 

(Ill. Miss.) Story of Washington (Santa Rosa stories). 
N. Y. Harrison. .25. 


Ill 


(W. Va.) Andrews, Jane. Seven Little Sisters. Bost. 
Ginn. 1893. .50. 

(Md. W. Va.) Ten Boys who Lived on the Road From 
Long Ago Till Now. Bost. Ginn. 1885. .50. 

(W. Va.) Badlam, A.B. Viewsin Africa. (World and 
its People Ser.). N. Y. Silver, Burdette & Co. 1897 

Baldwin, Old Stories of the East (see IT ¢). 

(Minn. W. Va.)—Old Greek Stories. N.Y. American 
Book Co. 1895. .45. 

(Ill. Home.) Blanchan, Neltje. Bird Neighbors. N.Y. 
Doubleday. 1897. $1.50. 


(Minn.) Brooks, E.S. Historic Boys. N.Y. Putnam. 
1897. $1.50. 

(Ill.) Carpenter, F.G. Asia. N.Y. American Book 
Co. .60. 

(Home. Ill.) —North America. N.Y. American Book 


Co.  .60. 

Champlin, J. D. Young Folks’ History of the War for 
the Union. N. Y. Holt. 1881. $2.50. 

(Md. Ill.)—Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things. N. Y. Holt. 1881. $2.50. 

(Md. Ill.)—Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and 
Places. N. Y. Holt. $2.50. 

Coe, F. E. Modern Europe. (World and its People 
Series). Silver, Burdette & Co. 1898. .60. 

(Home.) Dana, Mrs. W. 8S. Plants and their Children. 
N. Y. American Book Co. 1896. .65. 

Dawes, A. L. How we are Governed. Chic.  Inter- 
state. 1885. $1.00. 
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(W. Va. W.N.Y.) Guerber,H.A. Story of the Eng- 
lish. N. Y. American Book Co. 1898. .65. 

(W. Va. W.N. Y.)—Story of the Thirteen Colonies. 
N.Y. American Book Co. 1898. .65. 

(W. Va.) Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder Book for 
Boys and Girls. Bost. Houghton.  .40. 

(Ill.) Hazard, B. E., and Dutton, 8. T. Indians and 
Pioneers; an Historical Reader. N. Y. Morse. 1897. 

Hurl, Ek. M. Landseer. Bost. Houghton. 1901. .50. 

(Minn.) Husted, M. H. Stories of Indian Chieftains. 
Bloomington Public School Pub. .50. 

(Minn.) Kelly, Mrs.M. A.B. Short Stories of our Shy 
Neighbors. N.Y. American Book Co. 1896. .50. 

(Tex.) Kingsley, Charles. Greek Heroes. Bost. Ginn. 
30. 

(W.N. Y.) Lamb, Charles. Adventures of Ulysses. 
N. Y. Harper. .30. 


Morley, M. W. Bee People. Chic. McClurg. 1900. 
$1.25. 

(Minn.) Pratt, M.L. People and Places Here and There. 
4 v. Bost. Educational.  .60. 


(Minn.)—Stories of Colonial Children. Bost. Educa- 
tional. .60. 

(Ill.) Ragozin, Mme. L.A. History of the World; Ear- 
liest Peoples. N.Y. Harrison. 1889.  .60. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe; abridged edition. Bost. 
Ginn. .75. 

Weed, G. L. Life of Christ for the Young. Phil. 
Jacobs. .50. 

—Great Truths Simply Told. Phil. Jacobs.  .35. 

(1ll.) World at Home. v. 46. N.Y. Nelson. .75 
each. 

(Ill.) Wood,J.G. Natural History Readers. v. 5-6. 
Bost. Boston School Supply. .65 each. 
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(Minn.) Wright,H.C. Children’s Stories of American 
History. N. Y. Seribner. 1898. $1.25. 


Ill p 

(O. N.C.) Abbott, J. C. S. Life of Daniel Boone. 
N.Y. Dodd. 1900. .75. 

(Ct. Md. N.J. W.N.Y.) Aleott, L.M. Little Men. 
Bost. Little. 1898. $1.50. 

(Ct. Ill Md. N.D. R.I. W.N.Y.)—Little Women. 
Bost. Little. 1898. $1.50. 

(Ct. W. N. Y.)—Old Fashioned Girl. Bost. Little. 
1898. $1.50. 

(ill. N. J. R.1.)—Rose in Bloom. Bost. Little. 
1898. $1.50. 

Baldwin, James. Fairy Stories and Fables (see IT ¢). 

—Fifty Famous Stories (see IT ¢). 


—Four Great Americans (see IT e). 


(Ill.) Barbour, Ralph (The) Halfback. N.Y. Apple- 


ton. 1899. $1.50. 

(W.N.Y. Cal.) Brooks, E.S. True Story of Lincoln. 
Bost. Lothrop. $1.50. 

(W. N. Y. Cal.)—True Story of Washington. Bost. 
Lothrop. $1.50. 

(Ill. Miss.) Brooks, Noah. Boy Emigrants. N. Y. 
Scribner. 1898. $1.25. 

(Minn.)—Boy Settlers. N.Y. Scribner. 1898. $1.25. 
(Ct. Ill. Md. N.D. R.I.) Burnett, F.H. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. N.Y. Scribner. $1.25. 

(Md. N.J.)—Sarah Crewe. N.Y. Scribner. $1.00. 
(Tex.) Butterworth, Hezekiah. In the Days of Jeffer- 
son. Chic. McClurg. $1.50. 

Carpenter, F. G. North America (see II ¢). 

(Ill.) Clemens,Samuel. Prince and the Pauper. N.Y. 
Harper. 1898. $1.75. 

(W.N.Y.) Coffin,C.C. Boys of ’°76. N.Y. Harper. 
$2.00. 
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(O. W.N.Y.) Cooper, J.F. (The) Deerslayer. N.Y. 
Putnam. 1897. $1.25. 

(O. W.N. Y.)—(The) Spy. Putnam. 1897. 
$1.25. 

(Ill. Md.) Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe: abridged 
ed. N. Y. American Book Co. .50. 

(W. Va.) Dodge,M.M. Hans Brinker. N.Y. Serib- 
ner. 1901. $1.50. 

(Ill.) Dunn, B. A. General Nelson’s Seout. Chie. 
McClurg. 1898. $1.25. 

Kgeleston, Edward. Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans (see II e). 

(Ct.) Gordon, Charles. Black Rock. N.Y. Fleming. 
1899. $1.25. 

(Utah.) Hughes, Rupert. Lakerim Athletic Club. N.Y. 
Century. 1898. $1.50. 

(Miss.) Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown at Rugby. Bost. 
Houghton. 1895.  .60. 

(Ill.) Kaler,J.O. Mr.Stubbs’s Brother. N.Y. Har- 
per. 1898. .60. 

(Ct. Ill. Utah.) TobyTyler. N.Y. Harper. 1898. 
.60. 

King. Geographical Readers (see II ¢). 

(Ill. W.Va.) Lamb, Charles. Tales from Shakespeare. 
N. Y. Maemillan. $1.00. 

Lang. [airy Tales (see IT p). 

(W. Va.) Lodge, H. C., and Roosevelt, Theodore. Hero 
Tales from American History. N. Y. Century. 1898. 
$1.50. 

Lothrop. Five Little Pepper Series (see II p). 

Moulton, Miss L. C. Bed-time Stories. Bost. Little. 
1898. $1.25. 

Pratt, M. L. Stories of Illinois. Bost. Educational. 
1900.  .50. 

Raindrop (see II p). 
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READERS. 


(Ill.) Aldrich, G. I., and Forbes, Alexander. Progres- 
sive Course in Reading. Book 4. N.Y. Butler, Sheldon 
& Co. 40. 

(W. N. Y.) Richards, Mrs. L. Margaret Series. 
3 v. Bost. Dana, & Co. $1.25 each. 

(Ct. W.N. Y.) Saunders, Marshall.- Beautiful Joe. 
N. Y. Barnes. 1898. .25. 

(Home.) Seton, E. T. Lives of the Hunted. N.Y. 
Scribner. 1901. $1.75. 

(Md.)—Wild Animals I have known. N.Y. Serib- 
ner, 1898. $2.00. 

(Ill. Home. W.N.Y.) Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 
Bost. Lothrop. $1.00. Chie. Chicago University Press. 
AO. 

(Ct. Md.) Stevenson, R.L. Kidnapped. N.Y. Serib- 
ner. 1899. $1.50. 

(Minn.) Stoddard,W.O. Dad Kinger. N.Y. Serib- 
ner. 1896. $1.00. 

(W. N.Y.) Stratemeyer, Edward. American Boy's 
Life of William McKinley. Bost. Lee. 1901. $1.25. 

—Under Dewey at Manila. Chie. McClurg. $1.25. 

(Minn. W.Va.) Taylor, Bayard. Boys of Other Coun- 
tries. N.Y. Putnam. 1901. $1.25. 

Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. Birds’ Christmas Carol. Bost. 
Houghton. 1894.  .50. 

(Minn.)—(The) Story Hour. Bost. Houghton. 1896. 
$1.00. 


(Ill.)—Polly Oliver’s Problem. Bost. Houghton. 
1896. .60. 


(Ct.) Wyss, J. R. Swiss Family Robinson: ed. by 
Stickney. Bost. Ginn. .50. 
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READING LIST. 


Allabough, B. R. Reading as an Aid to Language 
Teaching (American Annals of the Deaf, xxxvili, 118-24). 

Bangs, D. F. Best Series of Readers for the Deaf (Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Columbus, 
1898, 241-2). 

Balis, Mrs. S. C. Stories (Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo, 1901). 

Bell, A.G. Education of the Deaf (Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association, 1883). 

Booth, F. W. Lessons to be Learned by the General 
Teacher from Teaching Language to the Deaf (Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, xlvii, 323-330) 

Crunden, F. M. The School and the Library (Proceed- 
ings of the National Edueational Association, 1901; 
108-18). 

Denison, James. Reading for the Higher Classes 
(American Annals of the Deaf, xxxiii, 89-96). 

Hasenstab, P. J. (An) Instructor in Reading (Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, xxxvii, 183-88.) 

Kaltenbach, Millicent. Room Libraries (Proceedings of 
the National Educational Association, 1897, 1021-25). 

Lawrence, Isabel. How Shall Children be Led to Love 
Good Books (Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association, 1901, 850-58). 

McCartney, Livingstone. The Library and the School 
as Co-ordinate Forces in Education (Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association, 1901, 864-67). 

Morton, A. Deaf-Mutes and their Instruction (Hdu- 
cation, March, 1898, xviii, 417-22). 

Perry, C. S. Time Allowed for the Public Schooling of 
Deaf as Compared with Hearing Children and How to Make 
the Most of it (Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association, 1899, 1157-62). 
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Report of Committee on Lists of Books for Reading and 
Reference in the Lower Grades of Public Schools (Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Association, 1898, 1016-22). 

Roberts, Linnwus. A Reading Experiment (American 
Annals of the Deaf, xxxiv, 117-20). 

—Reading for the Deaf (Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf at Buffalo, 1901). 

Skinner, Elizabeth. How to Acquire a Taste for Good 
Reading (Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1899, 1148-50). 

Smith, J. L. Reading for the Little Ones (American 
Annals of the Deaf, xXxxvi, 190-93). 

Taylor, Helen. The Importance of a Right Beginning 
(Proceedings of .the National Educational Association, 
1899, 1162-65). 

Veditz, G. W. The Reading Habit (Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Columbus, 1898, 235-37). 

White, Henry. Reading as a Means of Acquiring : 


Good Command of Language (American Annals of the 
Deaf, xxiv, 100-04). 

Williams, Sherman. Reading Lists for Publie Schools, 
How Prepared, How Used Effectively (Proceedings of the 
National Educational Association, 1898, 1022-26). 

Wood, J. H. Reading for the Deaf (American Annals 
of the Deaf, xxvii, 220). 


HELEN T. KENNEDY, 
Formerly Librarian of the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND FOR THE BLIND 
NOT CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Ar the time, now nearly a hundred years ago, when the 
first schools for the education of the deaf and of the blind 
were established in America, such schools already existed 
in Great Britain. The British schools were generally called 
institutions; the largest and most important of them was 
styled an asylum—a title which it still retains; another 
bore and bears the name of hospital. 

These British schools were founded and maintained 
entirely by private charity, and were therefore classed as 
charitable institutions, though their educational purpose 
was recognized. The same is true not only of schools for 
the deaf and for the blind, but of all the English free 
schools of that time; they were know as “ charity schools. ” 
Charles Lamb in his Essays has made us familiar with 
Christ’s Hospital or ‘* Blue-Coat School,’’ where he and 
Leigh Hunt and Coleridge were schoolfellows, and he speaks 
of the most illustrious of this trio as “ the inspired charity 


boy.” Thackeray takes his revenge on the similar free 


school that he and Grote and other famous Englishmen 
attended, Charterhouse, by calling it Slaughterhouse in his 
earlier stories; in his later novels, when time has softened 
his memories, he gives it the less repulsive name of Grey 
Friars’. In America, on the contrary, our free schools 
have always been supported by public taxation, and 
edueation in them has never been regarded as charitable, 
but as the birthright of every child. 

The early founders of American schools for the deaf and 
for the blind in their preliminary steps followed English 
precedent. They contributed money, interested their 


friends, sought subscriptions, secured acts of incorporation 
346 
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from the State legislatures, and (most unfortunately) 
called their schools asylums or institutions. 

Long before that time, however, the duty of the State to 
provide for the edueation of all its children had been recog- 
nized in this country, and as soon as the schools for the deaf 
and for the blind were established they applied to the legis- 
latures for support on the ground that their pupils had the 
same right as other children to edueation at the public 
expense. The justice of this claim was generally recog- 
nized, and appropriations were made by the legislatures 
for that purpose. Ina few of the older States this arrange- 
ment still continues; the schools are under corporate man- 
agement and have endowment funds resulting from former 
gifts and bequests, which the State supplements by paying 
a per capita rate for the pupils in attendance. 

So far as the education of these pupils is paid for by the 
State it cannot be called charitable, for “the State cannot 
dispense charity. Any attempt at charity on the part of 
the State would be a violation of the rights of tax-payers. 
The very elements of charity are lacking in any appro- 
priation from the public treasury for the support of any 
institution whatever.”* The State educates these children, 
as she does all her children, in her own interest; for educated 
they become self-supporting citizens, while left uneducated 
they are liable to become criminals and paupers. The 
schools are sometimes spoken of as ‘institutions aided by 
the State;’’ as the late Mr. Lewis J. Dudley once said, 


it would be more correct to say that the State is aided by 
the institutions, for with the help of their endowment funds 
she is enabled to educate her children at less than cost. 

If, however, we consider these early schools from the 
point of view of their origin, their corporate character, and 
their endowment, they may be classed, legally at least, as 


* Frederick Howard Wines, in the International Record uf Charities 
and Corrections for March, 1887. 
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charitable institutions. The same is true of our incorpo- 
rated colleges and universities; in the eye of the law they 
are charitable institutions. In the famous Dartmouth 
College case Chief Justice Marshall held that a college was 
an eleemosynary corporation* and the same opinion has 
been reaffirmed in a score of judicial decisions. The princi- 
ple is well established that ‘‘a charity, in a legal sense, 
includes not only gifts for the benefit of the poor, but 
endowments for the advancement of learning, or institu- 
tions for the encouragement of science and art, without any 
particular reference to the poor;” and that ‘schools estab- 
lished by private donations and carried on for the benefit of 
the public, not with a view to profit, are institutions of 
charity. 

In a legal sense, then, our endowed schools for the deaf 
and for the blind must submit to be classed with all endowed 
schools, colleges, and universities as charitable institu- 
tions. But the legal sense is not the common sense; in the 


popular conception the idea of charity is not associated 
with ordinary schools, colleges, and universities; they are 
considered not from the legal point of view of their endow- 
ment, but from the common-sense point of view of their 


purpose. Their purpose is educational; they are there- 
fore universally regarded as educational institutions. The 
purpose of schools for the deaf and for the blind is also 
educational; should they not be regarded as educational 
institutions? There is not a student in Harvard or Yale 
the expenses of whose education are not paid in large part 
from endowment funds, irrespective of tuition fees; but no 
one ever thinks of applying the term charitable to the 
education of students at Harvard or Yale; why should it be 
applied to the education of pupils in the Perkins Institu- 
tion or the Clarke School? This question was put to the 


* Dartmouth College v. Woodward (4 Wheaton, 526, 542). 
t Gerke, ete., v. Purcell (25 Ohio St., 229). 
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Massachusetts legislature in 1875 and the result was that 
these schools were removed from the supervision of the 
State Board of Charities and placed, where they properly 
belong, under the supervision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. But not all States are as enlightened as Massachu- 
setts. 

What has been said of the charitable character, from a 
legal point of view, of certain endowed and incorporated 
schools for the deaf and for the blind applies only to afew 
schools in a few of our oldest States (Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania*). The great majority of our American schools 
for these classes are public schools; they have been estab- 
lished by the State legislatures, in some cases they have 
been provided for in the State constitutions; they are main- 
tained wholly by public taxation. There is no reason what- 
ever for regarding them as charitable. 

In some of the States the purely educational character 
of these schools, their entire dissociation from the idea of 
charity, is recognized; in others it is not. In ten States 
(Alabama, California, District of Columbia, Florida, Mass- 
achusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
and Virginia) it has been clearly defined by legislative or 
constitutional action.t In two (Florida and New Jersey) 


* In Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania the schools for the deaf are incorporated institutions, 
but in the District of Columbia by law of Congress one of the directors 
is a senator appointed by the President of the Senate, and two are 
congressmen appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
In Maryland, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania the schools for the 
blind are incorporated institutions. In New York there are two 
schools for the blind; one is an incorporated institution and the other 
is a State institution. The school for the deaf in Maryland and all the 
schools for the deaf and schools for the blind in other States than 
those above mentioned are State schools. 

+ Perhaps the most explicit legislative action is that of the Congress 
of the United States relating to the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb in the District of Columbia. After providing that the 
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the schools are under the direct control of the State Board 
of Education. In nine (Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New York, Ohio, and 
Tennessee) they make reports to the State Board of Educa- 
tion or the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
In seven (Alabama, Florida, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Virginia) the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is ex officio a member of the board of 
trustees. In two (Michigan and New York) the schools are 
subject to the supervision or visitation of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. In five (California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) provision is made for day- 
schools for the deaf in various localities in addition to the 
large State school; there are also day-schools in two cities 
(Boston and St. Louis) in other States. These day-schools 
are all classed as part of the common-school system. 

On the other hand the schools for the deaf and for the 
blind in two States (Kansas and South Dakota) are under 
the direct control of the State Board of Charities. In nine 
(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee) the Board 
of Charities has the right of inspection, recommendation, 
and suggestion. In one State (Kentucky) the committee 
of the legislature that has charge of the affairs of these 
schools is entitled ‘‘ Committee on Charitable Institutions,” 
in another (Mississippi) ‘‘Committee on Benevolent Insti- 
tutions,” and in a third (South Carolina) ‘‘ Committee on 


admission of pupils from the District shall be subject to the approval 
of the Superintendent of Public Schools, the law adds: “And said 
Institution shall not be regarded nor classified as an institution of 


” 


charity.”’ Congress took this action because the Attorney-General 
of the United States had given an official opinion that the Institution, 
in view of a provision in its act of incorporation for the admission of 
“such deaf and dumb as were in indigent cireumstances,”’ was “ charita- 
ble in part, and so far as to classify it justly, for the purposes of the 
Board of Charities Act, under charitable and eleemosynary institu- 
tions.” See the Annals, vol. xlvi, page 345. 
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Penal and Charitable Institutions.” Probably a similar 
erroneous nomenclature is used in the legislatures cf several 
other States. 

On the whole, taking all the circumstances into consider- 
ation, the schools for the deaf and for the blind in nineteen 
States (Alabama, California, Colorado, District of Columbia. 
Florida, lowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia) 
seem to be classed by the State authorities as purely educa- 
tional, and in twenty-two States (Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
as charitable or partly charitable and partly educational.* 

When we consider that within our own memory these 
schools were universally classed as charitable institutions, 
it is certainly a gratifying sign of progress that in nineteen 
States their true character is now officially recognized. 
Probably the popular conception, however, even in those 
States lags somewhat behind the official recognition. 
While a little reflection will convince any reasonable man 
that the term charitable cannot justly be applied to the 
education of any children, the unthinking public everywhere 
are slow to realize it. For instance, the compilers of city 
directories are certainly not below the average of mankind 
in intelligence, but what superintendent of a school for the 
deaf or for the blind in a city has not had to have a struggle 
with the compiler of the directory to persuade him to put 
the school in the list of educational institutions rather than 


among asylums, homes, and other charitable institutions? 
Why is it that people are so slow to comprehend the 


true character of these schools? 


* T am indebted to the heads of schools for the deaf in the several 
States for most of the data upon which these conclusions are based. 
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One reason is doubtless the unfortunate names of asylum 
and institution—especially asylum—which were given 
these schools in former years and which still cling to some 
of them. Happily the legal use of these names is now 
passing away; most of the schools recently established 
are entitled schools and many of the older ones are 
changing their names. But the familiar terms linger; 
“consuetudo est altera lex”: “man yields to custom as he 
bows to fate.” 

Another reason why some people regard schools for the 
deaf and for the blind as charitable is that food and shelter 
as well as instruction during the school term are provided 
by the State. They are willing to admit that free tuition 
and opportunity for self-development should not be called 
charitable, but they insist that free board should. The 
State, however, does not provide board for her children 


as an act of charity; she provides it as a necessary incident 


of their education. For ordinary children schooling is 
brought to their doors; in some cases, where they live at an 
inconvenient distance, the scholars are transported daily 
to school at public expense, because it costs less to bring 
the children to school than to bring the school to the child- 
ren. On the same principle it is found to be more economi- 
cal, as well as productive of better results, to instruct the 
deaf and the blind in central schools, paying for their food 
and shelter during the term, than it would be to bring the 
school to their doors or bring them daily to the school. To 
parents the boarding feature is by no means a welcome boon. 
The afflicted child is often the most tenderly loved member 
of the family; they do not willingly entrust it to the hands 
of distant strangers. As the child becomes older and 
would be able to assist in the work of the farm and house- 
hold, its absence from home is a pecuniary loss. The 
parents submit to the necessity of separation as a painful 
sacrifice, which they make for the good of the child and 
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the benefit of the State.*—If the food and shelter were a 
charity, the State would have no right to give it. 

The heads of schools generally insist that their work 
should be classed as educational and not charitable, but 
perhaps they themselves are sometimes responsible to some 
extent for the erroneous classification. It may happen that 
they have at their service a State Board of Charities com- 
posed of intelligent, sympathetic men who take an active 
interest in the welfare of the school, make valuable sugges- 
tions, support them in their endeavors to obtain needed 
appropriations, and defend their good name against unwar- 
ranted attacks and unjust criticism. On the other hand 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction may be a 
man who cares nothing for the interests of the special 
classes, performs his duties in connection with their educa- 
tion in a perfunctory manner, or neglects them altogether. 
There is a State in which that officer is required by law to 
visit the State School for the Deaf once a year, but as a 
matter of fact he has visited it only twice in ten years. 
It is not strange under such circumstances that the author- 
ities of the school should prefer the friendly visits, timely 
suggestions, and cordial support of the Board of Charities 
to the indifference of the Department of Education. As 
one head of a school writes, ‘“‘ In theory our connection with 
the Board of Charities is all wrong; in practice it could not 
be improved upon.” 

Again, the school authorities may lend countenance to 
the objectionable classification by resting their claims for 
the support of the school upon motives of charity rather 
than of justice. There is a strong temptation to do this, 
for an appeal to the feelings sometimes meets with a readier 
response than an appeal to the reason. The simple claim 
that the right of special classes to an education rests upon 


* See the Eighteenth Report of the Clarke Institution, quoted in the 
Annals, vol, xxxi, page 67. 
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4 . . . . 
the same basis as that of ordinary children in public schools 


makes but a slight impression upon some legislators; 
while a stirring appeal to their humanity and compassion, 
presenting the education of the deaf or the blind as a work 
of benevolence and mercy, is likely to result in a “ generous”’ 
appropriation. 

It may sometimes be desirable to have the co-operation 
and support of the State Board of Charities as well as the 
Department of Education in the work of our schools, and 
there may be occasions when the simple declaration of the 
right of the children and the duty of the State does not 
suffice, and it seems as if the very existence of a school 
would be endangered unless the chord of sympathy in the 
heart of the legislator were touched; but we should never 
lose sight of the injurious effect produced upon the general 
public, upon the parents and friends of the children to be 
taught, and upon the children themselves, whenever their 
education is allowed to be classed as charitable. What is 
the effect upon the public? An erroneous impression of the 
character of the work and the nature of the schools is 
created and diffused. What is the effeet upon the parents? 
It arouses a prejudice against the school and sometimes 
deters them from sending their children. What is the 
effect upon the pupils—the “ beneficiaries of the State,” as 
they are sometimes called? If they realize the injustice 
and cruelty of the stigma thus placed upon them, it tends 
to humiliate and embitter them; if they do not realize it, 
or realizing complaisantly accept it, it harms them still 
more by tending to degrade and demoralize them, dis- 
couraging self-activity, and leading to dependence and 
pauperism. 

The latest State to place its schools for the deaf and the 
blind in the purely educational class is Virginia. This was 
done by the Constitutional Convention of 1902 after a full 
discussion of the merits of the case. Of the effect of this 
action the Superintendent, Mr. William A. Bowles, writes: 
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“Since our school has parted company with the eleemos- 
ynary institutions and been legally recognized as part of the 
public school system of the State, its true character is 
becoming more generally known and the attendance has 
greatly increased. We do not now have to send our agents 
to solicit patronage; the trouble is to make room for all 
who are clamoring for admission. This difficulty will soon 
be remedied, we trust, by increased facilities. But this 
elevation of our school to its right position has had a more 
far-reaching effect. As long as our institution was classed 
among asylums and prisons, our pupils were looked upon 
as dependents, and were often referred to as ‘patients’ 
and ‘inmates.’ This was always mortifying to their sen- 
sitive natures, and had a strong tendency to repress aspi- 
rations to higher ideals. They felt that they were socially 
ostracised as a class, and that there was nothing ahead of 
them but as ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ Now 
since they have been invested with their just rights, they 
appreciate the dignity of their position and the possibili- 
ties before them, and slumbering ambition has been aroused. 
They feel that the way is clear to business success and social 
elevation, and ‘clannishness’ isno longer so apparent. 
Our school has been brought into much greater prom- 
inence, and the publie generally are taking far more interest 
in the work that we are doing. Our pupils receive more 
favorable notice, and many little social courtesies are exten- 
ded them which have a tendency to sweeten their lives 
and make them forget that they are different from other 
people. The effect of the change is strikingly shown in the 
greater progress made both in the schoolrooms and in the 
workshops. This gratifying result is due mainly to the 
fact that the tone of the school has been elevated and our 
pupils inspired with higher hopes.” 
A.B. 


THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 1903. 


AMONG the numerous meetings of the thirty thousand 
teachers who gathered in Boston last July to attend the 
Forty-Second Annual Convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association, the two meetings of the Department 
of Special Education attracted more attention than one 
would have expected from the limited scope of its work. 
About two hundred persons were present at each meet- 
ing of this Department. They included some superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and trustees of schools for 
the deaf; among them were Dr. Crouter and Mr. Davidson 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Jones, Miss Greener, and several 
other teachers of Ohio, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Bonner of 
Indiana, Mr. Ray of North Carolina, Mr. Connor of 
Georgia, Mr. Dobyns of Mississippi, Dr. Gallaudet and 
Mr. Hitz of Washington, Mr. Gruver and Mr. Wright of 
New York, Miss Yale and Miss Gawith of Northampton, Dr. 
and Mrs. Westervelt and Mr. Lyon of Rochester, Mr. Hare 
of Florida, Miss Fuller and many teachers of the Horace 
Mann School, Mrs. Crane, Miss Camp, Miss McCowen, 
Miss Bingham, and several other teachers of Chicago, Mr. 
Spencer and Miss Wettstein of Milwaukee, Miss Barry of 
Cleveland, and Miss Van Adestine of Detroit. There 
were also representatives of schools for the blind and for 
the feeble-minded; among the former were Mr. Wait of 
New York, Mr. Anagnos of Massachusetts, Mr. Allen of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Morrison of Maryland. But the 
great majority of the audience seemed to be persons not 


connected with special schools, who came with the desire 
956 
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to learn from specialists something that might be of service 
to them in their work as teachers of common schools. 

The Proceedings of the Department will be published 
as a part of the great report of all the meetings, which is 
to be printed and supplied free of charge to all members 
of the Association. The Proceedings of this Department 
may also be obtained in paper covers at cost if ordered 
at onee through Mr. Edward E. Allen, Principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Biind, Overbrook, Penn- 
sylvania. In the preparation of the following report we 
are indebted to Mr. Allen for kindly furnishing us with 
abstracts of the papers read. 

The session of Wednesday morning, July 8, began with 
the President’s address, by Mr. Epwarp FE. ALLEN. He 
said that the word “ Special” in the title of the Department 
had received some criticism, but it had been adopted 
after long consideration because no other word could be 
found that expressed the character of the Department 
so well. If the term is defective, the defect is in the 
English language. 

When President Eliot last winter summoned the presi- 
dents of the departments of the National Educational 
Association to meet him in Boston he'stated that he wished 
each department would limit itself, if practicable, to four 
topics to be treated in two papers and four discussions each. 
He then called upon each president in turn for the subjects 
he wished to have brought up in his department. Mr. 
Allen’s turn came last. He said that no topie or subject 
that had been mentioned by the presidents of the fifteen 
other departments but had definite relation to some phase 
of our special work of educating and training children 
requiring, in some part. of their schooling, special means of 
instruction. He brought forward about twenty topics 
suggested by our own work, every one of which could with 
just as much propriety be discussed in one or another of 
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the other departments of the Association, thus showing 
that at one point or another our special work not merely 
touches their work, but is their work, as theirs is ours. 

Now if this be true, what need is there for a Department 
of Special Education? Mr. Allen’s answer was, first: that 
if the work of teaching and training children hampered 
by defective faculties not merely presents questions of 
interest to general teachers, but can also help them solve 
certain difficult problems in their own work, then it is 
imperative that the best means be had for bringing these 
matters into full and proper notice, and neither a good 
nor a proper place can be found for them in departments 
where hosts of questions of much moment would certainly 
crowd out our questions; and, secondly, that any instru- 
mentality such as our department now is which will offer 
to our special teachers a programme sufficiently attractive 
to bring together from twenty to forty of them, and put 
them in more or less close touch with many thousand 
other teachers at a great convention like this one, is help- 
ful and broadening to them, and has sufficient reason for 
being. 

Against this second position it is sometimes urged that 
we teachers cannot be expected to attend every year these 
conventions in the various sections of this great country. 
That is very true. But the very fact that the meetings 
are held so often and in such different parts of the land 
makes our departmental meetings all the more useful, for 
they thus reach different teachers each year, and so have 
a wider influence than if they reached the same ones over 
and over again. 

The objects of this Department are identical with those 
of any other department of the National Educational 
Association, viz., to afford an adequate opportunity for 
the discussion of topics relating to one special field of 
work, but interesting and instructive to all teachers; and 
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to provide a means of affiliating this special work with 
general education. 

The members of this Department represent the educa- 
tion of children deficient in three distinct ways. The 
teachers of each one of these three kinds of children have 
different ways of gaining their ends, and have their meetings 


where these may be discussed with profit. At these meetings 
of the National Edueational Association there should be 
no intolerance, no exploiting of specialties, but the dis- 
cussion of general subjects in the spirit of absolute good 
fellowship. The charitable side of our work is so patent 
to the outside public that the educational side is largely 
lost sight of. Here is a chance to emphasize the more 
important side of our work. But if this Department is to 
be a suecess, it must be conducted on the broadest possible 
lines. 

Mr. Frank H. HA tt, of Aurora, Illinois, formerly Super- 
intendent of the Illinois Institution for the Blind, and 
Mr. Grorce E. Jounson, Dean of the Lower School, Uni- 
versity School, Cleveland, Ohio, read papers on the ‘ In- 
fluence of the Study of the Unusual Child upon the Teach- 
ing of the Usual Child.” 

Mr. Hau said that, strictly speaking, every child is 
“unusual” in one or more respects, as individuality de- 
velops. There is no such thing as an ‘average child.” 

But, generally speaking, we may group all children into 
two classes, calling those children ‘‘ unusual”’’ whose eduea- 
tion must be carried on under unusual conditions. The 
“normal” or “average ’’ children can be taught by means 
of the three senses,—feeling, hearing, seeing. 

The necessity of a sense-basis in the educational process 
is conceded by all. Thought deals with the images of 
things perceived through the senses, then with imaginative 
creations. “Emancipation from bondage to the things 
of sense” is necessary in sense-training, and too much time 
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in the training of the normal child may be devoted to sense- 
perception. This mistake might be avoided, could the 
educator understand just how much each of the senses con- 
tributes to the necessary working sense-basis. 

Observation of the “unusual child” is instructive here. 
From the blind child we learn what seeing contributes; 
from the deaf, what hearing contributes. Comparison of 
the blind and deaf with normal children and with each 
other, leads us to this conclusion: 

The sense-perception basis is narrower with the blind 
than with the deaf or normal. Thought-power seems to be 
in inverse ratio to the amount of sense-perception. But 
sense-perception often contributes to earning power. In 
scholarship the deaf are, as a class, far below the blind. In 
power and disposition to earn, they are the superiors of 
the blind. 

Too much time devoted to sense-perception will make 
the child quick to see with the natural eye, but not thought- 
ful. Too little time spent thus, will make him “ narrow’’ 
and ‘“‘bookish.’’ Balance must be maintained, particularly 
in the first years of school, between eye and ear training. 
Let the teachers of normal and sub-normal pupils work 
together, observing, comparing, generalizing. The help of 
all is needed, and the results will be helpful to all. 

Mr. Jonnson said that what pathology has done for 
psychology, doubtless the study of unusual children can do 
for the understanding of the normal child mind. In this 
study we examine, as it were, a section of the mind. Here 
faults are written in the large. By the process of subtrac- 
tion we see, in the case of the deaf or the blind, what it is 
that the mind receives through the several avenues. We 
understand more clearly the relation of sight, hearing, and 
touch in instruction and the acquisition of knowledge, and 
we are enabled more wisely to select and apply methods in 
school work. 
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Evolution and physiological psychology are the key 
words to method in the new education. To the teachers 
of exceptional children we are largely indebted for the 
theory and practice of psychological education, dictated 
first by Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, first success- 
fully practiced by Pereire, De |’Epée, Itard, and Seguin. 

The types of the unusual child are many. But we con- 
sider here the three great classes, the deaf, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded. The deaf are less emotional, less sym- 
pathetic, less altruistic than the blind or the normal. 
Musie and the voice, by which the feelings are best ex- 
pressed, do not appear in the world of the deaf. 

A comparison of the achievements of the deaf and the 
blind seems to show an intellectual superiority on the part 
of the blind. Since the ear is regarded as the most impor- 
tant sense organ, being the medium of the great majority 
of our sense impressions, and the organ most relied upon 
in education, this fact seems rather startling. The ancients, 
who classed the deaf with idiots, but had more regard for 
the blind, attributed the mental deficiency of the deaf to 
their (supposed) inability to acquire language. The 
ancients were not wholly wrong. What intellectual infe- 
riority there may be on the part of the deaf is due largely to 
deficiency in language power. Language is the vehicle 
of thought and is essential to the development of a high 
degree of intelligence. 

The deaf are observing; they see much, reflect less. 
The blind have far fewer sense impressions, but make more 
of them. They are thrown back upon reflection. 

A grave doubt arises as to whether there is not an exces- 
sive use of the eye in the training of normal children, 
whether we have not swung too far away from the use of 
the ear for the good of the child’s intellect and soul. 

The study of feeble-minded children presents entirely dif- 
ferent conditions from those of the deaf and the blind. The 
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feeble-minded child has all the avenues of the normal child. 
The difficulties are of centralization more than of avenues 
of approach. The difficulties encountered in teaching 
the normal child are met greatly magnified in the feeble- 
minded. The teacher of the feeble-minded has been forced 
to the physiological method. He has emphasized, more 
than anyone else, the value of object-teaching, of sense- 
training, of hygiene, of individual attention. He has 
found that all he does must be done in accord with certain 
established facts of evolution and in harmony with the 
laws of physiology. The education of the feeble-minded 
has emphasized the value of play in education, and demon- 
strated the necessity of adapting the instruction to the 
stage of development of the child. 

The study of the unusual child has put the individual child 
in our midst; has made for sympathy; has disclosed the 
seat of the difficulty, showing that supposed stupidity 
was often the result of defect of eye or ear; has emphasized 


the value of play and spontaneity in education; has helped 
to fix the relative importance of the several senses in edu- 
cation; has emphasized the importance of sense training; 
has practically created the physiological method; has 
made clearer the application of evolution to education; has 


kept in the foreground the social object of education, 
rendering the helpless helpful members of society. The 
schools for unusual children present the best object-lessons 
available to the teachers of normal children. 

This subject was further discussed by Dr. FRANcis 
BurKE Branpt, Professor of Pedagogy, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, and Mr. CHartes F. F. CAMPBELL, 
of South Acton, Massachusetts, formerly instructor in 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind, London, England. 

Dr. Branpr said that, speaking from the point of view 
of the training of the normal child, the study of the un- 
usual child has already produced an influence upon the 
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teaching of the usual child that is illuminating, instructive, 
and inspiring. 

In the first place, such study has demonstrated the 
almost infinite possibilities of education. Sometimes 
in our publie schools we are in danger of turning away 
from children because they are dull or stupid or incapable 
of being taught. But one Laura Bridgman and one 
Helen Keller have taught us, more than all our child- 
study investigations put together, that there is an avenue 
to every soul. Such cases have taught, too, the larger 
lesson that the twentieth century must neglect the nine- 
teenth century dictum of the survival of the fit, to put in 
its place the higher principle of fitting to survive. 

In the second place, such study has demonstrated the 
superior effectiveness of special methods and special 
teachers to accomplish ends which meet the individual 
needs of the child. In this connection such studies as 
Mr. Hall’s, pointing out the relative value of these senses 
as well as the importance of ultimate emancipation from 
the senses, together with the necessity of training for some 
form of social service, can be of inealeulable worth in re- 
vising our methods of handling the normal child. 

In the third place, such study has been highly illuminat- 
ing as to the importance of right conditions in training a 
child. The favorable conditions which prevail in many 
institutions for the special training of special children, in 
the form of the fewness of pupils assigned to each teacher, 
the assignment of special subjects to teachers, the adequacy 
and adaptability of equipment, and the respect, sympathy, 
and resources of trustees, have important lessons for those 
in authority who administer the training of the normal 
child. 

Summed up, the study and training of the unusual 
child have rendered the greatest service to the elevation 
of the individual and the progress of humanity to the ex- 
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tent that it shows that there is almost no depth of physical, 
intellectual, and moral defect on the part of the individual 
which the impulse of Christian motive, the intelligence of 
modern science, and the energy of civilized society com- 
bined cannot reach. 

Mr. CAMPBELL’S remarks were limited to the education 
of the blind child as the unusual child, and are therefore 
not reported here. 

Miss Mary C. GREENE, formerly Superintendent of 
Special Classes for the Blind in the Board Schools, London, 
England, read a paper on the question, “Should the Scope 
of the Publie School System be Broadened to Take in All 
Children Capable of Education, and, if so, How Should 
This be Done?’ She expressed a high appreciation of 
residential institutions for the education of special classes, 
but said they are open to the objections (1) that they do 
not give the practical training of the pupil’s own home in 
household economy, but send him out into the world 
ignorant of life at the completion of his course; (2) that 
they tend to weaken home ties, and return the child to 
his family a stranger. She conceded, however, the neces- 
sity for residential institutions except in large cities. She 
gave an account of the methods of the London Board 
Schools. An annual census of the deaf, blind, and feeble- 
minded children is taken by school officers. Education 
is compulsory for the deaf from the age of seven to six- 
teen, for the blind from five to sixteen. In their education 
these children are entirely separated from normal chil- 
dren. Public conveyances are provided for those residing 
more than a mile from school, and, when distances are too 
great or home conditions are bad, the children are boarded 
out as far as possible in families of the same station in life 
or gathered in “homes.’’ Industrial training is given, 
and the endeavor is to render the pupils self-supporting. 

This question was further discussed by Dr. THomas D, 
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Woop, Professor of Physical Training, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York; Miss ELLEN Le Garber, 
Director of Physical Training, including that of backward 
children, Publie Schools, Providence, Rhode Island; Mr. 
Joun T. Prince, Agent of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Edueation, Boston; Dr. WALTER E. FERNALD, Super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
Minded, Waverley, Massachusetts; and Mr. B. PickMan 
MANN, Secretary of the Board of Children’s Guardians, 
including the feeble-minded, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Woop said that the idea of education has been 
enlarged until we consider it rightly to-day as the process 
by which the individual is prepared for life, for human 
society, for citizenship. It is the duty of the State as the 
agent of society to make sure that the individual is quali- 
fied as perfectly as may be for complete citizenship. In 
our country, this means that the State shall demand a 
certain minimum of intelligence and training for all, and 


beyond this provide, generous opportunities for the young 
to improve themselves, in order to add to power and 


‘apacity in every possible way, without pauperizing any 
one or decreasing individual responsibility and self-reliance. 
In our democracy, with the present standard of education 
among intelligent people, the well-to-do classes may be 
trusted to give their children, whether normal or not, at 
least an equivalent of the benefits of free public schooling. 
Leaving out of account, then, those who prefer to educate 
their children at private expense, the public school system 
is, or should be, better qualified than any other agency to 
set the standards of education for all children capable of 
education. This will be done most naturally and econom- 
ically, where it is practicable at all, by the attendance of 
the child, while living at home, upon the public school 
adapted to the needs of exceptional children. 

The home is still the most fundamental and vital of 
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human institutions. It is of great importance that the 
home do all that it can and will for the child, whether 
normal or not; important again that education stimulate 
the home in every way to a higher development and a 
more effective service in the care of the children. In 
many cases, of course, the State can provide better things 
for the child than he can get at home, and often the edu- 
vation of exceptional children can be accomplished only 
in special institutions. But it is really important that, 
where feasible at all, the young child should remain at 
home and that provision for instruction exist within con- 
venient distance for attendance upon school. This is not 
feasible, of course, for most children requiring special 
education, except in large communities. 

The scope of public education then should be enlarged 
to include all children capable of education, capable of 
becoming self-supporting members of society, and facilities 
for the training of special children should be developed 
as rapidly as possible, and with a relation to the home. 
The training of dull, backward, and moderately deficient 
children may best be accomplished by the ungraded room 
of the ordinary school under specially qualified teachers. 

Those more deficient mentally, and often morally, who 
are yet capable of education, and many of whom may be- 
come independent members of society even of a low grade, 
should be kept away from normal children and trained 
in special schools like the Hiljschule in some European 
cities. Here they may have the best available opportu- 
nities and a further differentiation may be made between 
those educable and capable of life at home and in society, 
and those who should go permanently to institutions for 
the feeble-minded. 

The deformed and crippled children should have their 
own more favorable conditions with the instruction and 
training best adapted to their limitations and needs. The 
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schools for crippled children in New York, some supported 
by philanthropy, some by public funds, show strikingly 
how much can be done for these handicapped children. 
The deaf and the blind should be trained in special 
schools or under special teachers. They should live at 
home, when possible, at least up to the age of adolescence. 
Their more advanced training may very reasonably be 
completed away from home in special institutions main- 
tained by the State as part of the public school system. 
The instruction of all special children, whether carried 
on at public or private expense, should be under public 


supervision, or at least subject to inspection of officers of 


publie institutions. 

Miss Le GarpE and Dr. FERNALD limited themselves in 
their remarks to the education of the feeble-minded. Miss 
Lr GARDE described the work done in Providence and 
other cities for backward children, and Dr. FERNALD 
expressed the opinion that the merely backward or slightly 
feeble-minded children, not the imbecile and idiotic, might 
properly be taught in special classes in common schools. 
His closing remarks show how radically institutions for the 
feeble-minded differ from schools for the deaf and for the 
blind in their aims and results. He said that the hope of 
the pioneer teachers in this work, that many of the slightly 
feeble-minded could be educated and developed to the 
point of supporting themselves and of becoming desirable 
members of the community, has not been realized. A 
certain very small proportion do actually leave the schools 
and lead useful, harmless lives, supporting themselves in 
& precarious way by their own efforts. Of the great 
majority of these trained pupils, it has been well said that 
they may become “self-supporting, but not. self-control- 
ling.” By far the greater number need oversight and 
supervision as long as they live. 

A very large proportion of the feeble-minded persons, 
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even the well-trained higher grade cases, eventually be- 
come public charges in one way or another. No one 
familiar with the mental and physical limitations of this 
class believes that any plan of education can ever materi- 
ally modify this fact. The brighter class of the feeble- 
minded, with their weak will power and defective judg- 
ment, are easily influenced for evil, and are very likely to 
become prostitutes, vagrants, or petty criminals. They 
are powerless to resist the physical temptations of adult 
life and should be protected from their own weakness and 
the cupidity of others. Especially should they be pre- 
vented from marriage and the reproduction of their kind. 

Feeble-minded children may be tolerated in the com- 
munity, but it is a great responsibility to inaugurate any 
plan on a large scale which does not withdraw the de- 
fective adults from the community. 

Mr. PRINCE said that publie school education is con- 
structive in helping to create high ideals and intelligence 


and preventive in helping to hinder pauperism and crime. 
It is a wise provision of statute law for the upbuilding of 


society and for the happiness and usefulness of individuals 
that every normal child shall be assured of a common 
school education. It is no less the State’s duty for its 
own protection to make obligatory the training of educable 
special children and the care of those who are not capable 
of improvement. This training and care should be ear- 
ried on either in institutions under the direction of the 
State or directly in connection with the local public schools. 

Those children only who do not need institutional treat- 
ment should be trained at home in separate groups. For 
the cities and large towns this will not be a difficult matter, 
as has been shown by experience. For country districts 
provision may be made for carrying children to a central 
school, or for establishing small home schools in con- 
venient localities. These schools should be under the 
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charge and superintendence of the local public school 
authorities. In States like Massachusetts, where district 
supervision prevails, the schools may be under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent and district committee, the 
expense of the schools being borne by the towns from 
which the pupils come. In country districts whose unit 
of government is the county, the schools may be organized 
and controlled by the county board and county superin- 
tendent; and the expense of carrying them on will be 
borne by the county. 

It is therefore right and feasible for all educable children 
to be included in the scope of the public school system 
and to share in its benefits and obligations. It is also 
right and feasible for the State to place all educable chil- 
dren of a certain age under the statutory requirement of 
compulsory school attendance, to the end of giving all its 
citizens the benefits of intelligence and self-support and 
of guarding itself and society against the dangers of ignor- 
ance and crime. 

Mr. Mann, who is a son of Horace Mann, expressed his 
approval of the term “Special Education” in the title of 
the Department. He said that if all children could be 
subjected to such methods of special education as he had 
witnessed in the Horace Mann School it would be greatly 
to their advantage. He believed that the work of the 
common schools should be broadened so as to include the 
edueation of all children. 

The President appointed Messrs. A. L. E. Crourer of 
Pennsylvania, F. H. Hau of Illinois, E. A. Fay of Wash- 
ington, G. E. Jonnson of Ohio, and W. E. Frernavp of 
Massachusetts a committee to nominate officers of the 
Department for the ensuing year. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


The first paper on Friday morning, July 10, was on the 
question, ‘How can the Term ‘Charitable’ be justly ap- 
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plied to the Education of any Children?” As this paper 
was substantially the same as the article published in the 
present number of the Annals under the title ‘Schools 
for the Deaf and for the Blind Not Charitable Institutions,”’ 
no report of it need be given here. 

Mr. Witu1aM B. Wait, Superintendent of the New York 
Institution for the Blind, New York City, discussed the 
subject of the paper. He said that the question, ‘How 
‘an the term ‘charitable’ be properly applied to the edu- 
vation of any children?’ presents three of the most im- 
portant words in the English language: children, ‘For 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven;’” education, the salva- 
tion of children and the hope of mankind; charity, greater 
than hope, and better than faith. 

The basic idea, presented is that of classification. Right 
classification is a condition necessary to good results. 
Wrong classification gives imperfect results. Right classi- 
fication is necessarily scientific and helpful. Wrong 
classification is necessarily unscientific and harmful. Con- 
cretely, classification may be represented by the base of a 
right-angled triangle; method, by the altitude; and results 
by the hypothenuse. If classification be correctly ex- 
tended and methods be poor, the side showing results will 
be disproportionate and inadequate; likewise if we have 
wrong classification and our methods be absolutely cor- 
rect, still the side showing results will also be dispropor- 
tionate and inadequate. Furthermore, error in classifi; 
vation will inevitably produce error in method. 

It should be observed that the question refers to no 
special class of children, but to all children; to those of 
the rich and of the poor, the normal, abnormal, and sub- 
normal, the vagrant child, the idiotic child. Can the 
term “charitable”? be properly applied to the education 
of any of these children? 

If a certain stone be improperly classified as good build- 
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ing material and be used in the construction of a house, it 
will make no difference to the stone, but may be of vital 
importance to the occupants of the house. If a farmer 
classifies his cow as a butter maker when its milk should 
go to the cheese factory, it is of no importance to the cow, 
but is of importance to the farmer, and to the butter or 
cheese factory. When, however, children of any class or 
condition are improperly classified, the inevitable resulting 
loss must first fall upon them, and as both by nature and 
by law they are incapable of self-defence, it becomes the 
duty of parents, teachers, and the administrative agencies 
of the State, not merely to shield them from physical harm, 
but to protect them from self-negation, social disparage- 
ment, and degradation. It is unfortunate that any edu- 
‘ational institution should ever have deemed it necessary 
to accept classification as charitable for the sake of money 
considerations. Educational institutions, if classed as 
charitable, may get more. legacies than they otherwise 
would; but the cause of education cannot fail to be hin- 
dered and its standards lowered when money is received 
as charity. The education of all children is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the State, and they should 
be granted and should receive all things, whether directly 
essential or merely incidental to their education, as matter 
of right and of sound policy, and not as charity. 

If a maximum of good results is dependent upon right 
classification and correct methods, what must be the effect 
on a child if he be classed as a recipient of charity, when 
he should be encouraged to put forth every effort to be 
self-respecting and self-reliant? If the word ‘charitable’ 
were to be placed over every kindergarten, public school, 
and college in our land, the educational results would im- 
mediately .be reduced to a minimum, and no claim or 
pretence of charity could prevent it. 

Why then should children bereft of one sense be classed 
in this way? 
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A gentleman once said to him, ‘Our charitable society 
is aiming to create the impression that we are using the 
term in the higher sense of ‘Good-will to men.’” The 
affections of love and good-will, however, are exercised 
between persons whether of the same or of widely different 
situations in life, independent of those conditions of poverty 
and pecuniary need which are the sole basis for acts of 
charity. Moreover, a policy or system which incapaci- 


tates individuals for growth into true manhood is an ex- 
pression neither of good-will nor of charity, and should 


have no recognition either in our statute or our common 
law. 

In 1875, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, while Director of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, and a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charities, with great fore- 
sight secured the enactment of a statute by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, recognizing the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind as a distinctly educational institution, and 
placing it entirely under the jurisdiction of the eduea- 
tional authorities of the State. Surely no one will ques- 
tion the wisdom or the authority of Dr. Howe in a matter 
of this kind. 

It can safely be said that the only assurance of the 
largest success of the work of special schools, and the only 
hope for children who have been deprived of some of their 
faculties, rests upon the avoidance of this needless and 
false classification. 

There can be but one right answer to this question, which 
is: The term ‘‘charitable” cannot be justly applied to the 
education of any children. 

The remainder of the morning was devoted to “ What 
Teachers Need to Know about Sense Defects and Impedi- 
ments: Messages chiefly from Specialists in Medicine.” 

Dr. CLARENCE J. BLAKE, Professor of Otology in the 
Harvard Medical School, spoke of the importance of 
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medical inspection of schools, which was first proposecl 
at the Medical Congress in Philadelphia in 1876. Such 
inspection has since become general, but he said it might 
render a still larger service by using more fully the know- 
ledge of specialists which is always ready for public service. 

The co-operation of the American Otological Society 
and the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf has been productive of much good. 
In the Horace Mann School it was found that out of 150 
pupils eight percent. could be helped enough to take their 
places with hearing children, and that an added five per 
cent. could be helped so that the hearing would materially 
aid them in acquiring articulation; also that from ten to 
fifteen per cent. could have their latent hearing aroused 
by speaking tubes and other appliances. 

A pronounced need in the direction of hearing is more 
likely to be helpfully met than one which requires investi- 
gation for its detection. It is to such cases as the latter 
that special attention should be given in common schools, 
for hearing is largely an involuntary process, and one may 
lose one-half the normal hearing before the practical, 
basal, normal average is reached. This condition, how- 
ever draws upon the nervous reserve more than we are 
aware of. The special examination of large numbers of 
school children shows that the impairment of hearing is 
generally accompanied by fatigue symptoms due to the 
effort to make the other senses compensate for the failure 
of hearing to do its normal share. 

A large proportion of the cases of partial deafness may 
be helped. The cause is usually inflammation of the 
middle ear due to eatarrh or eruptive diseases of child- 
hood, especially scarlet fever. Among the wealthier 
classes, diseases of the ear inducing partial deafness are 
not nearly so prevalent as among the poorer classes, such 
as will make use of the education provided by the public 
schools. 
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He urged a careful examination by the teachers of all 
ecommon-school children to ascertain if there were cases 
of deafness among them, and he presented a careful series 
of tests for such examinations. The cases of deafness 
found, he said, should be turned over to a medical expert, 
who should keep a record of his examinations, and of the 


reference of cases to hospitals or infirmaries, together with 
the result of treatment.. Such tests, if adopted, would 
be of inestimable value to certain children and would 
do much to simplify the problems with. which the teacher 


has to deal in determining educational fitness: 

The other papers, ‘“‘Facts,and Fallacies in the Examina- 
tion of School Children’s Kyes,”. by Dr. Myers Sran- 
pisH, Instructor in Ophthalmology in the Harvard Medi- 
‘al School; “Defects in. Vision of Feeble-Minded Persons,” 
by Dr. ALLEN GREENWOOD, Ophthalmic Surgeon, Boston 
City Hospital; ‘Diseases of the Nose and Naso-Pharynx,” 
by Dr. EuGenre Crockert, Boston; and “What Teachers 
Need to Know about Speech Impediments,” by Mrs. E. J; 
KLLERY THORPE, Newton Centre, Massachusetts, all con- 
tained valuable advice and: suggestions for common- 
school teachers, but do not come within the scope of the 
Annals. 

The President laid before the Department a Report 
from the Committee on Statisties of Defective Sight and 
Hearing of Common-School Children. The report was 
signed “F. W. Boora, Committee, per A. G. B.,” both 
Mr. Booth and Dr. Bell being absent on account of illness. 

The report stated that the committee had found it 
difficult to obtain the statistics desired.. Through the 
courtesy of the Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Com. 
missioner of Education, a special circular of inquiry had 
been sent out by the Bureau of Education to 160 superin- 
tendents of public schools in cities having more than 
25,000 inhabitants. Seventy-eight answers had. been re- 
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ceived, but only nineteen reported any statistics, and only 
six of these presented the figures in such a way that they 
could be combined into a table. From the returns of 
these six cities the Committee had compiled two tables; the 
first showed that of 34,426 pupils examined 4,603, or 
13.4 per cent., had defective sight; the other showed that 
of 57,072 pupils examined 2,067, or 3.6 per cent., had de- 
fective hearing. An Appendix (which was not presented 
to the Department) gives the returns received in detail. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee it was voted that a committee be appointed to 
examine and report upon the various means employed 
to test sight and hearing in the common schools and to col- 
leet comparative statisties concerning the results; also 
that the Bureau of Edueation be asked to continue the 
collection of statisties of this character. 

The President appointed as the committee above- 
named Mr. F. W. Booru, of Pennsylvania: Professor Prr- 
cIVAL of Washington, D. C.; Mr. O. H. Burrirt, of 
Batavia, New York; Dr. C. J. BLakr, of Boston; and Dr, 
I’, ParKE Lewis, of Buffalo, New York. 

The following minute was adopted and the Secretary 


was requested to send a copy of it to Mrs. Gordon: 


The Department of Special Education of the National Educational 
Association desires by this minute to express its high appreciation of 
the character and services of its late member and former President, Dr. 
Joseph Claybaugh Gordon, who died April 12, 1903. 

Dr. Gordon was active inthe Round Table of Teachers of the Deaf 
held in connection with the meeting of the Association in Milwaukee 
in 1897, which resulted in the establishment of this Department. He 
was elected the first President of the Department, took a prominent 
part in all its meetings, and was a strong believer in the possibilities 
of its usefulness. 

In his death we mourn the loss of one whose work as teacher, super- 
intendent, writer, and speaker gave him « high piace in our ranks, 
while his amiable disposition, attractive personality, and genuine 
friendship won our esteem and affection. We offer to his bereaved 
wife and children the assurance of our sincere and respectful sympathy, 
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Dr. Crourer, from the Committee on Nominations, re- 
ported the following officers for the ensuing year: for 
President, Mr. J. W. Jones, of Columbus, Ohio; for Vice- 
President, Mr. F. W. Booru, of Mount Airy, Philadelphia; 
for Secretary, Miss ExizaBeTH VAN ApeEsTINE, of Detroit, 
Michigan. The report was accepted and the officers 
named were unanimously elected. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Besides the sessions of the Department of Special Edu- 
cation the members present had the opportunity during the 
week of attending other meetings not less inspiring and 
helpful, and hearing many papers and discussions by emi- 
nent educators. At one meeting, for instance, interesting 
uldresses were given by eight prominent college presidents. 

Miss Fuller, the teachers and the Parents’ Association 
of the Horace Mann School, and Mr. Anagnos, Director of 
the Perkins Institution, took an active part in the gen- 
erous hospitalities extended by all the citizens of Boston to 
the members of the Association. Both schools were open 
to visitors every day, receptions were held at the Horace 
Mann School every afternoon, and one day a lecture by 
Mr. Ross Turner on ‘“‘Practical Artistic School Decoration” 
Was given at the Horace Mann School. At the Perkins 


Institution a feature of especial interest is Mr. Anagnos’s 
fine library of works relating to the blind, which includes 
also some relating to the deaf. 


A. 


THE THIRTEENTH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


A PLEASANT social gathering of the members of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, with other invited guests, was hell at the Horace 
Mann School, Boston, on Friday evening, July 10, 1903, and 
the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association was held 
at the same place, on Saturday morning, July 11. Most 
of the persons connected with the education of the deaf 
who are mentioned in the foregoing report of the meeting 
of the Department of Special Education of the National 
Iiducational Association as having been present that 
meeting, were also in attendance at this meeting. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, who was prevented by illness from being present, Dr. 
A. L. E. Crourer, First Vice-President, occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read by the 
Secretary, Dr. Z. F. Wrsrervevt, and were approved. 

The two amendments to the Constitution relating to the 
enlargement of the Board of Directors, offered at the pre- 
ceding meeting by Dr. Crouter and Mr. F. W. Booth, respec- 
tively,* were presented for consideration, and after a brief 
discussion, in the course of which Dr. Croutrer said that, 
though he himself had offered one of the amendments at 
the suggestion of Dr. Bell, he was opposed to both of them, 
on motion of Mr. Epmunp Lyon they were rejected. 

Mr. Lyon submitted an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion increasing the number of directors to fifteen. This 
amendment will come up for action at the next meeting. 


* For these amendments see the May number of the Annals, page 
272. 
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The next business in order was the election of three direc- 
tors to serve for three years in the place of Dr. Bell, Mrs. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, and Dr. Crouter, whose term now 
expired. By direction of the presiding officer the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot of the meeting for Dr. Be, Mrs. 
Hupparp, and Dr. Crourer, inasmuch as they and no 
other candidates had been nominated in advance as re- 


quired by the Constitution. 

President E. M. GALLAuDET addressed the meeting on the 
proposed Exhibit of Schools for the Deaf and for the Blind 
at the Universal Exposition to be held at St. Louis in 
1904. He named the Committee of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf having the Exhibit of 
Schools for the Deaf in charge as consisting of himself 
(Chairman), Dr. N. B. MeKee (Vice-chairman), Mr. A. E. 
Pope (Secretary), Mr. H. C. Hammond (Treasurer), Mr. 
A. E. Gruver, and Rev. J. H. Cloud, and he expressed 
pleasure that a Committee had been appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Association to co-operate with 
this Committee. He explained how Mr. Pope’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of this Committee and as Superinten- 
dent of Group Seven of the Department of Education (the 
Deaf and the Blind), was entirely disconnected from his 
other work in connection with the Department of Charities 
and Correction. He said the purpose of the Committee was 
to obtain a better exhibit than had ever been given at any 
exposition. It was to include all methods, and, if possi- 
ble, a living exhibit. Mr. Howard J. Rodgers, Chief of the 
Department of Education, was a man of liberal views and 
hoped to make the educational exhibit the leading feature 
of the Exposition. There would also be in connection 
with the Exposition a series of congresses on scientific and 
educational subjects from which the education of the deaf 
ought not to be omitted, and he suggested in this connec- 
tion that a meeting of the Conference of Principals might 
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be held at St. Louis at the time of the Congress.. He 
asked the support and co-operation of the Association in 
the proposed Exhibit, and introduced Mr. Atvin E. Pops, 
the Secretary of the Committee, who gave further explana- 
tions concerning the plans for the Exhibit. 

Mr. Pope said that education would be given the first 
place in. the Exposition, “Department A,” and that the 
‘Palace of Education” would be the centre of activities for 
the whole Exposition. In this building 10,000 square feet, 
including thirty rooms, had been assigned to the work of 
model schools for the deaf and for the blind. The Iowa 
School Supply Company would put in. desks and another 
manufacturing company would supply other furnishings, 
all free of charge. There would be five dormitories 
connected with the Exposition, and one wing would be de- 
voted to the use of pupils of these model schools. The cost 
to be incurred by the schools sending pupils would. prob- 
ably be from four to six dollars per week for each pupil. 
Any school desiring to take part should make early appli- 
vation. Besides the living exhibit, schools wishing to 
show classroom work and shop work could do so, such ex- 
hibits being placed as far as possible in swinging wall- 
cabinets in order to economize space. 

In answer to inquiries from Mr. R. O. Jounson, Mr. J. W. 
Dosyns and others, President GALLAUDET and Mr. Pope 
gave further details, and said that a circular stating full 
particulars would be issued in the autumn. ° 

Dr. CrourrR announced that Mr. R. O. JoHnson, Mr. 
A. E. Gruver and Mr. KEpmunp Lyon had been appointed 
a Committee of the Association to ¢o-operate with the 
Committee of the Convention in the Exhibit at St.. Louis. 

Miss CarouINe A. YALE, from the Committee on a pro- 
posed Summer School, submitted a report which gave in 
detail the carefully prepared plan for a Summer School 
adopted by the Board of Directors more than a year ago. 
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Inasmuch as the plan was not carried out on account of the 
small number of applications for membership, and as it will 
probably receive considerable modification at the hands 
of the Board before a Summer School is again announced, 
it is not deemed advisable to print it until a full and final 
determination of the whole question has been reached. 

Dr. CRouTER announced the election of Mr. ELprerr A. 
GRUVER as a director of the Association in the place of Dr. 
J. C. Gordon, deceased. 

Miss SaraAH FUuLier, Chairman of the Committee on 
Necrology, announced the death since the last meeting of 
Miss Antonia B. Hopeman, of Rochester, New York, Mrs. 
Gilbert O. Fay, of Hartford, Connecticut, and Dr. Joseph 
C. Gordon, of Jacksonville, Illinois. 

A resolution of thanks to Miss Fuller for the use of the 
Horace Mann School and other courtesies was adopted by 
a rising vote. 

On motion of Mrs. CoRNELIA S. CRANE, it was voted to 


send messages to Dr. Bell and Mr. Booth expressing regret 
at their absence and good wishes for their restoration to 
health. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THERE is a book of Charles Reade’s which is better worth 
a place on a teacher's book-shelf than many a treatise on 
Pedagogy. Put Yourself in His Place is the name of it, 
and the hero, the real hero, is a man who goes through life 
solving other people’s problems and straightening out 
matters generally by doing just that—putting himself in 
the place of the person who is in difficulty. 

It has been the fortune of the writer during the past few 
years to be a pupil as well as a teacher, attending, two or 


A, 
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three days in every week, courses at a neighboring univer- 
sity, ‘recitation courses,” “lecture courses,” and “ thesis 


courses,” as they are designated locally according to the 
dominant feature of each. These courses have had more 
or less bearing upon school work, in some cases direct and 
in others somewhat remote; but upon the whole the get- 
ting back to the attitude of the learner has been the most 
valuable part of the experience. All teachers are constant 
students, theoretically at least, and most teachers of the 
deaf are probably as a matter of fact, but it is not exactly 
the student attitude of mind that is meant when the words 
“the attitude of the learner” are used. The adult student 
who reads to broaden himself along certain lines does so 
from choice not only in the beginning but from choice each 
day he pursues his study. He omits what has no bearing 
upon his particular interest, he takes sides if the subject- 
matter is controversial, and he suits the amount of work 
to his own inclination. 

The teacher admitted as a special student at a univer- 
sity, on the contrary, must do definite work at a definite 
time or take the consequences, loss of credit and loss of 
hard-earned money. In a recitation course ignorance of 
an assigned subject means failure, not so very unlike the 
failure of the elementary school; a thesis course presents 
an excellent opportunity for finding out how keenly well 
directed sarcasm can cut; and a lecture course has possibil- 
ities in the way of boredom, when the instructor is ill- 
prepared or dull, which are simply appalling. But, on the 
other hand, a successful recitation, a thesis returned with 
a commendatory endorsement, or a lecture of absorbing 
interest—any or allof these induce a state of mind in the 
presence of which all difficulties dwindle and future suecess 
becomes inevitable. 

An honest endeavor to put herself in the place of each 
and every one of the five-, six-, seven-, and eight-year-old 


| 
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pupils who come each day under her care, an endeavor 
brought about in the first instance by experiences both 
pleasant and the contrary in college, has led the writer to 
look at the every-day work of the classroom from a new 
point of view. 

Any lesson which requires young children to do some- 
thing frequently is pretty sure to be an interesting lesson. 
Watching somebody else do is better than nothing, but it is 
by no means so fascinating as doing one’s self. Any one 
who has ever taken part in theatricals or spoken at meet- 
ings or responded to toasts will acknowledge, if he is honest, 
how absorbing the programme becomes about the time his 
turn approaches; or if he doesn’t quite want to acknowledge 
it now, he will acknowledge that it used to be so, when he 
was young and his career was just beginning. Well! 
our small six- and seven- year-old children are young, their 
‘areers are just beginning, and so it is but natural for them 
to desire a leading part in each hour’s drama. Of course 
they cannot always have a leading part; often and often, 
under the wisest management, they must wait their cue 
during periods of inactivity which to them must seem long 
indeed, while the teacher drills some individual for minutes 
together—but it is safe to say that the lesson which pro- 
vides the largest amount of employment for the greatest 
number of children is the lesson which the pupils will 
most enjoy. Lessons which require constant attention 
from nine pupils to the recitation of a tenth or to the 
instruction of the teacher throughout a_lesson-period 
must be very trying to little children, even when care- 
ful discipline has done away with almost every outward 
sign of restlessness. Those of us who attend the Con- 
vention and Association meetings in the summer, and 
local Teachers’ Conventions and Conferences during term 
time, often find our self-control and our sense of courtesy 
taxed to their very limit as our attention is required hour 
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after hour to others’ exposition of subjects and theories 
in which we are vitally interested, subjects and theories 
which sometimes involve intense personal interest. In 
spite of this interest, in spite of minds prepared by previous 
study and kindred knowledge, many of us grow weary of 
listening and long for the end, or at least for a chance to 
give an opinion ourselves, if it is only to the friend in the 
next seat. When the subject-matter is not interesting, 
when kindred knowledge is lacking or when personal con- 
nection is absent, we seize the first opportunity to retreat, 
unless courtesy requires martyrdom, in which case we 
silently endure as best we may. Many a lesson must seem 
to young pupils uninteresting, outside their life-interest 
and disconnected with previous knowledge; but for them 
there is no escape, no getting up to go out, no chance to say, 
“Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman if he will state 
his authority, etc.’ It may be good for them. It is 
probably good for us when we have to possess our souls in 
patience and wait for our turns; but a very little reflection 
is enough to convince us of the value of some lessons in 
every day’s programme so planned that the children may 
have a change. Variety of subject is not enough where 
the same kind and degree of attention are required at all 
times. Even a change of teachers is not enough; the 
teacher who comes cannot for his reputation’s sake take 
much heed of the fact that the teacher who has just gone 
has required perfect attention for an hour or a half-hour 
—he must have just as good attention or his subject will 
suffer. And so it goes on until the children at the end of 
the day say “Tired, tired, tired” if their relations with 
their teachers are such that they dare, or think it and act 
it if the school-room etiquette does not permit it to be said. 

Concentration of attention upon the lesson in hand is 
absolutely necessary, no one denies that, but for how long a 
time and for what kind of a lesson can a teacher expect to 
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get it? Has he a right to demand perfect attention from 
ten children for half an hour, giving to each one three 
minutes of time and opportunity for self-expression? He 
may demand it, but it is doubtful if he ever really gets it 
after the first hour in the morning. Every eye may be 
fixed upon him or upon the pupil who is reciting, but some 
of those nine minds are somewhere else. You don’t 
believe it, if the teaching is good? Try an experiment! 
see how many times you pull your own highly trained 
mind back with a jerk as it starts to wander during next 
Sunday’s sermon. 

But what is the teacher to do? Attention he must have, 
if he is to teach anything at all, and lessons the children 
must learn if the public money is to be expended to any 
purpose. Well! he cannot do much, perhaps. as schools 
are now constituted, but an honest acknowledgment of 
the fact that children may be tired, or fatigued, as the child- 
study people put it, the ability to recognize the signs of 


fatigue when it is present, and a willingness to alter the 
internal organization of a programme at a moment's 
notice—these, together with a disposition to gather mate- 
rials from all sources and adapt devices freely, will help 


to solve the problem. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 


Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPING THE ARTIS- 
TIC FACULTIES OF OUR PUPILS. 

NINE-TENTHS of the visitors who come to the primary art 
room of an institution are under the impression that every 
pupil is an embryo artist, simply because he is making 
some attempt to portray an object and because an instrue- 
tor is there to assist him toward that end. Let us hope 
that many will develop talent and will be able to accom- 
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plish much along this line, but it is by no means the end in 
view. Language is not taught that pupils may become 
poets or orators, or mathematics that they may become 
expert book-keepers. Drawing also must be considered 
educational and practical. 

We want to develop the power of appreciating form and 
color in the produets of nature and of man, and the power 
of expressing or creating in terms of form and color. Draw- 
ing is an indispensable factor in our modern education, as 
it is in the first place the starting point of all useful and 
beautiful things made by man. Every contrivance for the 
transportation and comfort of humanity is first put on 
paper. Beyond this is the pictorial art, which is the means 
and the result combined and the constant source of pleas- 
ure to thousands. 

How much more interesting many studies are when 
drawing is systematically used! Geography is perhaps the 
study best liked by children, and I think the greater part 


of its popularity is due to the map drawing and the illustra- 
tions frequently made of the descriptive part. Botany, 
zoology, and mathematies can hardly be mastered with- 


out the ability to draw. 

Drawing can also be used as an interpreter. A story 
‘an be told in a simple way. Many instances of this use 
can be seen on the funny pages of the Sunday papers. Its 
descriptive powers are limitless. Many times one wants 
to describe, say, a peculiar feature of a new dress. Words 
are totally deficient. A few strokes of the pencil will 
readily convey the idea. 

Whatever the eye can see clearly the hand can be taught 
to produce on paper. If a child possesses a normal brain, 
a hand, and an eye which can detect the difference between 
two and six inches, there is no reason why this child cannot 
learn to show it. 

But the majority of people do not know how to see. 
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I have never seen a new pupil who would not invariably 
draw the two faces of the cylinder. His doubt in the 
teacher is plainly shown when one is erased. Later, when 
the cube is studied and the first drawings are made and 
the instructor cruelly rubs out most of the twelve edges, 
leaving only the visible ones, small indeed is she in the 
sight of the ambitious young student. We have found out 
the secret. The little ones do not know how to see. They 
know that the cylinder actually possesses two faces and 
the cube twelve edges, and, as they are truthful little things, 
the whole truth must be shown or nothing. So while we 
are beginning to cultivate the artistic nature of the child, 
we are doing a little sermonizing, so to speak, preventing 
him from drawing what he does not see or from telling what 
he does not know. 

With the deaf it is especially important that as much as 
possible be made of the sense of sight, and that the powers 
of observation be cultivated to the very highest degree, 
for much profit as well as pleasure will be obtained. 

Nearly all children love to draw except in a drawing- 
book, and I have never seen one who did not cordially hate 
the very name. 

In order to keep the children always interested, and thus 
to accomplish the most and secure the best results, the 
work should be varied. Form is being taught whether the 
work is with white or colored crayon, pencil or charcoal, 
ink-washes or painting, clay-modelling or paper-cutting. 

In selecting the models from which they copy great care 
should be taken to secure beautiful shapes and colors. 
Drawing can be taught, not only as well but better, from 
lovely things. Old shoes, worn-out brooms, and bent dust- 
pans are fine in their places, but they are not interesting as 
art studies and they are certainly not beautiful. Surely 
by seeing constantly around them well shaped artistic- 
ally colored objects the children cannot but be influenced. 
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Everybody has some appreciation of the beautiful, but 
many outgrow it, for people will put up ugly things where 
beautiful ones might stand. The mile after mile of brown- 
stone houses in the large cities represent quantities of 
money. If the owners had any eye for beauty surely they 
would have spent the money in erecting more beautiful 
dwellings. 

Going from Detroit to New York city, almost the entire 
country is ruined by the great advertisements on the barns 
and fences, and the placards with the silhouetted portraits 
of patent medicines and powders. Even the beauty of the 
Hudson is spoiled by this method of advertising wares. 
By training children up to a real love for beauty the whole 
country will be improved, for any person with real taste 
would never allow property to be defaced as it is in the 
above instances. 

The children should be shown copies of famous pictures, 
the good points should be studied, and the motives of the 
artists in painting them should be learned. All of this can- 
not of course be taught in the lower grades. 

The very best development of the artistic power depends 
largely on the control and education of the imagination 
and of the memory. A small child thinks all things are 
vasy and fears nothing. A first-grade pupil will on request 
draw a cow or a pig without a moment’s hesitation. His 
brow will be puckered and soon on the paper a wonderful 
animal appears. Solving it puzzles the teacher much more 
than its construction did the artist. But the next time 
the child sees a cow or a pig he will unconsciously notice it 
carefully and the mind will retain a clear impression of its 
peculiarities. Stories told to older pupils are the founda- 
tion of creditable illustration. 

One cannot but be fearfully discouraged with the results 
of this part of the work at times, but all will surely take 
heart again when they read the following experience of an 
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art teacher in a hearing school. She read the “Old Oaken 
Bucket” to a class of young children, and asked for illustra- 
tions. The picture which pleased her most was one with 
three circles and numerous spots dotted around on the 
paper. On inquiry it came out that the first circle was the 
old oaken bucket, the second the iron-bound bucket, the 
third the moss-covered bucket, and the dots were the 
“loved spots that my infancy knew.” 

Artistically speaking the work in the first five grades is 
of ne value, but educationally it cannot be overestimated. 

Let us then say that the object of teaching art to school 
children is: 

To develop the power to obtain keener perceptions of 
the beauties of nature and of man. 

To develop the power to produce beautiful things. 

To develop the ability to portray on paper things which 
can better be presented to the mind through the eye than 
by words. 

In order to accomplish these ends we must— 

lst. Arouse the interest of the child. 

2d. Train the eye. 

3d. Train the hand. 

4th. Cultivate the imagination. 

5th. Train the memory. 


6th. Require children to use judgment. 
7th. Require them to have confidence in themselves. 
Sth. Cultivate in them a love for the beautiful. 


MARY BORLAND BEATTIE, 
Teacher of Art in the First Five Grades of the 
Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Enfield Joiner, of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, has been added to the corps of 
instructors, and Miss Annie Johnson has been given a 
year’s leave of absence. 


American School.—Dr. Williams has returned to his 
post of duty very much improved in health. 


California Institution.—An unfortunate accident befell 
Mr. Charles 8. Perry a day or two before school closed 
last summer. He was run into by a boy on a_ bicycle 
and his leg was broken just below the hip socket. Mr. 
Perry spent the summer in a hospital, but expected to 
resume his class in September. It is hoped that no perma- 
nent ill effects will follow his accident. 

Colorado School.—Miss Haupt has a year’s leave of 
absence, which she is passing in Europe. Her place is 
supplied by Miss Jennie Lee of the Kentucky School. 

Evansville Day-School.— The School was closed May 
15, 1903, on account of the lack of financial support. 

Gallaudet College.—At the last commencement the 
following degrees were conferred in course: Master of 
Arts: James William Sowell, B. A., a graduate of this 
College and a teacher in the Maryland School for Colored 
Deaf and Blind, and Herbert H. Acheson, B. A., Paul 
Martin, B. A., and Elizabeth Pinckney Hill, M. A., Normal 
Fellows; Bachelor of Arts: Edith Mansford Fitzgerald, Ida 
Pearl Brooks, Gilbert Osear Erickson, Anna Lavinia Mac- 
Phail, Margaret Hutchinson, Margaret Hauberg, Benjamin 
Scott Foreman, Letitia Roxy Webster, Robert Cook Hem- 
street, Ivy Josephine Myers, and Marion Ethel Ritchie: 
Bachelor of Science: George Frederick Flick and Victor 
Rodhner Spence; Bachelor of Philosophy: Marion Ethel 


Ritchie, Frank August Johnson, Adam Sproat Hewetson, 
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Ernest Robinson Cowley, and Peter Thomas Hughes: 
Bachelor of Letters: Robert Craton Miller. Miss Clara C. 
Taliaferro and Miss Elizabeth F. Freeman received Normal 
certificates. 


A young Corean, named Kim, is to be a member of the 
Normal Class this year. 

Mr. Daniel C. Picard, a graduate of this College in 
1899, who took a post graduate course in 1900, was gradu- 
ated this year from the Massachusetts School of Tech- 
nology with honors. His specialty is chemistry. 


Gallaudet School.— Miss Sara F. Small, teacher of 
articulation for the past two years, has resigned to be 
married. 


Horace Mann School.—Mrs. Sarah A. J. Monro, who went 
abroad in June to study with teachers of voice culture, has 
leave of absence for the month of September in order to 
continue her studies. 


Illinois School.—Mr. Charles P. Gillett,who has been Acting 
Superintendent since Dr. Gordon’s death, has been elected 
Superintendent. The following teachers have resigned: 
Miss Lucy Lee Bell, to teach in the Kentucky School; 
Mrs. Cora Richards, retiring from the work; Miss Cynthia 
Luttrell, to be married; Miss Henrietta Adams, to teach in 
the public schools of Springfield, Illinois; and Mr. R. 8. 
Wambold, instructor in physical culture. Appointments 
have been made as follows: Miss Grace Taft, who taught 
here formerly, but last year in the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind; Miss Hettie I. Patterson, for several years Dr. 
Philip G. Gillett’s secretary at this Institution, and later 
for nine years teacher in the Louisiana School; and Mr. W. 
H. Clifford, reappointed as editor of the New Era and fore- 
man of the printing office, having resigned during the last 
term on account of ill health. 

A new chapel, studio, and library building is to be 
erected in the rear of the present school building and con- 
nected by a forty-foot corridor. The present plant of seven 
boilers will be supplanted by six new ones of larger capacity 
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and the present electric plant of two direct connected 
engines and dynamos of 30 and 20 kilowatt capacity will be 
supplanted by two direct connected engines and dynamos 
of 75 kilowatt capacity each. 


Iowa School.—Miss Mabel MacDill and Miss Cora B. 
Satterley have resigned to engage in public school or 
private work. Miss Lizzie B. Kellogg, of the Indiana 
School, and Miss 8. Pierre Baker, of the Missouri School. 
have been appointed to fill the vacancies. 

Mr. R. D. Hoyt, for several years: a teacher in this 
School, died during the month of July at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, where he was temporarily sojourning for his 
health. 

Mr. Rothert, in his report to the Board of Control, asks 
for an appropriation sufficient to erect seven two-story 
detached fire-proof buildings, viz., an administration 
building, a girl’s dormitory, a boys’ dormitory, a hospital, 
a small pupils’ cottage, a chapel, and a pupils’ dining- 
room. The probable cost will be $400,000. 

Kansas School.—Miss Margaret Naughton has resigned 
to be married. Mr. E. H. Mellvain, formerly from Ohio, 
has been added to the corps of teachers. 

Kansas expects to be represented in the “living ex- 
hibit” at the Saint Louis Exposition, and to have a good 
display of manufactured articles. 

Kendall School.—Mrs. Albert C. Gaw, formerly Miss 
Anna Spears, of the Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Minne- 
sota Schools, and Miss Clara C. Taliaferro, a Normal student 
of Gallaudet College last year, have been added to the corps 
of teachers. 

Kentucky School.—Miss Lucy Bell, late a teacher in the 
Illinois School, has been appointed to a position in the 
Oral Department. Miss Jennie Lee is granted a leave of 
absence to teach one year in the Colorado School. Miss 
Lucile Cooper, of Stanford, Kentucky, is appointed to 
fill the vacancy during Miss Lee’s absence. 

The new steam plant and laundry building is about 
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completed and will be ready by the opening of school, 
September 16. Work on the two new dormitories is 
progressing slowly and they will not be ready for occu- 
pancy before February. These two new buildings will 
accommodate one hundred and twenty pupils and give ten 
additional schoolrooms, which will greatly relieve the 
present crowded condition of the School. 

Manchester (England) School.—Mr. William Nelson, 
head master, visited American schools for the deaf in May. 

Minnesota School.—Dr. Alice J. Mott and Miss Lois 
Walker have resigned, and Miss Linda DeMotte, of the 
Michigan School,and Miss Ernestine Jastremski, of the 
Louisiana Institution, have been employed to teach. 

The deaf people of the State have showed their appre- 
ciation of Judge Mott’s forty years of service as Director 
of the School by presenting him with a large silver plate 
bearing the inscription, “A token of love and honor from 
the deaf of Minnesota.”” More than three hundred and 
fifty former pupils of the School joined in this tribute of 
eratitude. 

An addition has been made to the cabinet shop during 
the summer vacation. The new school building is under 
process of construction. It is to be completed January 
1. It will be built of stone, and hence will correspond with 
the other buildings. Only half the appropriation asked 
for the purpose was given, so it is only half as large as 
needed. 

Mississippi Institulion.—Miss MeWillie, who has been 
librarian for the past four years, has resigned to be married. 

Montana School.—Miss Carrie R. Stinson, a teacher in 
the Oral Department for the past three years, has resigned. 
She is succeeded by Miss Emily E. Sauter, formerly of the 
Illinois and Minnesota Schools. 

A new power-house and laundry 63 x 40 is in the course 
of erection. The motive power for the machinery has 
been changed to steam, and a new fifty-horse engine and a 
dynamo capable of generating 500 lights have been pur- 
chased. 
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Nebraska School_—Mr. Waldo K. Rothert has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence on account of poor health, 
and Miss Laura Robie does not return. Miss Jeannette 
Poole, of Council Bluffs, lowa, is appointed a teacher in the 
Primary Department, and Miss Evelyn Humphreys, of 
Fulton, Missouri, and Miss Nannie C. Orr, of the Oregon 
School, are appointed teachers in the Primary Oral De- 
partment. 


New South Wales Institution.—Mr. Samuel Watson, 
Principal, visited British and American schools for the 
deaf in May and June this year. Mr. Watson, while 
in America, wrote for the Annals an article on Australian 
schools for the deaf, which we hope to publish in the next 
number. 

New York Institution.—Miss Katherine L. George and 
Miss Mabel B. Wells of the Kindergarten Department have 
resigned to be married. These vacancies: have been filled 
by the appointment of Miss Elizabeth T. Green and Miss 
Edith A. Hillman, both from the Rlhode Island School. 

Extensive alterations have been made in the school 
building, consisting of two interior fire-proof stairways, 
which take the place of wooden stairways, and the erection 
at the north and south ends of the building of iron fire- 


escape verandas. The cost of these improvements was 
$18,890. 


North Dekota School.—Miss Lella Dedman has resigned 
and Miss Margaret J. Spencer, of the Indiana Institution, 
takes her place. Mr. W.S. Runde, B. A., a graduate of the 
California Institution and of Gallaudet College, is added 
to the corps of instruction. 

About $20,000 have been expended the past summer 
in improvements. 

Oregon School.—Mrs. Lottie K. Clarke has charge of the 
oral work and teaches the beginning class this year. Miss 
S. V. Michaels teaches the intermediate class. Miss Nellie 
B. Cobb leaves the work to take charge of a home of her 
own. Miss Mabelle Crawford expects to teach elocution 
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in Walla Walla, Oregon. Classes in harness work, shoe- 
making and cooking have been begun. 

Paris Institution.—Mr. Désiré Giraud, Director of the 
National Institution at Paris since 1898, died in April, 
1903, aged fifty. 

Mr. Giraud, as has been the unwise custom in France 
for the past quarter of a century, was appointed Di- 


rector of the National Institution without any previous 
acquaintance with the deaf. Ever since completing 
his education, however, he had been connected with 
the government in various capacities, and had shown such 
energy, faithfulness, and executive ability that he had 
been promoted rapidly from one position to another. Dur- 
ing the five years that he was at the head of the National 
Institution he proved himself by far the best Director 
that the Institution has had since the present system of 
appointment has been in vogue—that is, since the retire- 
ment of Léon Vaisse. Numerous reforms characterized his 
administration. The age of admission was reduced to six 
years, the number of pupils was increased by one-third, 
women were appointed to take charge of the young children, 
the position of the instructors was advanced, air and light 
were admitted to the class-rooms, the workshops were 
enlarged and improved, and the Revue générale was estab- 
lished. Other reforms that he had planned have been 
interrupted by his death. While carrying out all these 
changes with decision and vigor he at the same time 
gained and retained the sincere affection of pupils and 
teachers. 

Prevented alike by his own sense of dignity and by the 
command of his superior officer from taking any part in 
the International Congress of 1900, Mr. Giraud did all in 
his power to make the visit of the foreign delegates agree- 
able and profitable. By his courteous hospitality, the 
breadth and earnestness of his views, and his devotion to 
the work, he won their friendship and esteem, so that in 
other countries, as well as in France, his death is !amented 
and his memory cherished. 
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Mr. Victor Collignon, formerly Sub-Prefect of Saint Malo, 
has been appointed Director of the National Institution 
in place of Mr. Giraud. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The following resignations 
occurred at the close of the last term: Miss Mary E. Tuttle, 
to be married; Miss Enfield Joiner, to teach in the Alabama 
School; Miss Louisa T. Young, to engage in private teach- 
ing in Montreal, Canada; and Miss Mattie F. Metealf, to 
secure needed change and rest. To fill their places Miss 
Stella Stewart, formerly of the Iowa School, more recently 
of the Clarke School Normal Class; Miss Martha C. Bell, of 
the North Carolina School; Miss Elizabeth Lyle, of the 
Clarke School Normal Class; and Miss Maud C. Willianis, 
formerly of the Scranton School, more recently engaged 
in private work in Savannah, Georgia, have been appointed. 

A large cylinder press has been added to the printing 
department; a much larger dining-room has been fitted up 
for the use of officers and teachers in Wissinoming Hall, 
and a large steel hot-water boiler placed in position in the 
subbasement of Wingohocking Hall. 


Rotterdam Institution.—Mr. A. F. Fehmers, formerly 


Assistant Director, has been appointed Director and 
Secretary in place of Mr. I. C. Bikkers, whose death was 
mentioned in the last number of the Annals. 

The Institution celebrated its fiftieth anniversary May 
23. A marble bust of Dr. Hirsch, the founder of the Institu- 
tion was dedicated, and an address was delivered by Mr. 
IX. Polano, the first pupil. 

South Dakota School.—Mr. James Simpson, who has 
been Superintendent of this School since 1881, the second 
year of its establishment, has resigned the position in order 
to give his whole time to the business of stock raising. 
Under his management the School grew from five pupils 
taught in a private dwelling to fifty pupils with ample 
grounds and fine buildings. 

Miss Dora Donald, Superintendent of the South 
Dakota School fer the Blind, known to many readers of 
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the Annals as the teacher of Linnie Haguewood, has been 
appointed Superintendent in Mr. Simpson’s place. 

Tennessee School.—The following teachers have resigned 
to retire from the work: Miss Rosa R. Harris, who is 
now residing in Parkersburg, West Virginia; Mrs. Rilla 
LL. Bartle, who will make her future home in California; 
and Miss Jane Lee, who became the wife of Mr. Thomas L. 
Moses, Superintendent of the Tennessee School, on July 
22, at her home near Maysville, Kentucky. Miss Alice 
Applewhite, formerly of the Mississippi and Washington 
Schools, and Miss Mary McCallum have been added to the 
corps of teachers. 

During the summer extensive general repairs were made, 
including the enlargement of the dining-room. A small 
boys’ cottage, to cost $8,500, is now being erected. 


Texas School.—The following additional teachers have 
been appointed: Mr. Paul Martin, M. A., a Normal Fellow 
of Gallaudet College; Miss Lettie R. Webster, B. A., a 
graduate of this School and of Gallaudet College; Miss 


Sudie Hancock, Miss Mamie Heflvbower, and Mr. W. R. 
Parker, of Texas, who have taken special instruction. 
Mrs. E. Moore Barrett has severed her connection with 
the School as teacher of the deaf-blind to engage in other 
pursuits. Her daughter, Miss Bierne Barrett, assisted 
by Miss Heflybower, will have charge of the deaf-blind 
children. 

Tokyo School.—A “Short Account of the Tokyo Blind 
and Dumb School,” recently published, contains an inter- 
esting history and description of the School and also some 
valuable statistics. 

With respect to the difficulties with which the teachers 
of the deaf in Japan have to contend, this statement is 
made: 

The Japanese characters in daily use are derived from the Chinese, 
one character constituting one word. Each character has more than 
one sound, with different meanings. In writing, also,there is more 


than one style, so that it would be exceedingly difficult to learn articu- 
lation by means of these characters, especially for those who solely 
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depend on the power of sight. Moreover, there is a great difference 
between the written and spoken languages, and also between the 
epistolary style and those of daily newspapers, historical records, essays, 
ete. Such is the difficulty which could not be imagined by educators 
both in Europe and America, and the literary efforts to be made by the 
Japanese teachers and pupils must necessarily be twice as severe as is 
the case in Western countries.’ 


Of 178 deaf pupils 69 are reported as congenitally deaf. 
Of these more than half were born of consanguineous 
parents and many of the adventitiously deaf are also chil- 
dren of consanguineous parents. The most frequently 
assigned cause of adventitious deafness is ‘ meningitis,”’ 
and the next is “acute spasm of children.” 

Statistics of the earnings of former pupils are given, 
from which it appears that in Japan, unlike Western 
countries, the occupations ef the blind are much more 
remunerative than those of the deaf. Some of the blind, 
who practice koto-playing, acupuncture, and massage, 
earn from $42 to $60 a month, while the highest earnings 
of the deaf, whose employments are drawing, carving, and 
joinery, are from $15 to $17 a month. 

There are now seven schools for the deaf in Japan. 
They are at Kyoto, Tokyo, Nagasaki, Toyohashi, Sado- 
hare, Osaka, and Ken of Miyagi. 


‘ 


Utah School.—Max W. Woodbury, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, has been added to the teaching force. 
Mrs. E. B. Nelson, formerly Miss Marie L. Smith, a teacher 
of this school, formerly of the Rhode Island School, died 
of consumption at the home of her parents in Ellsworth, 
Maine, May 3, 1903. 

The Annex building has been remodelled so as to give 
separate quarters to the blind children; a new heating 
plant with a separate building has been introduced, and 
a large gymnasium and shop building have been erected. 
The cost of these improvements is $20,000. 

Virginia School.—Miss G. M. Chidester was married last 
June. Her place is filled by Miss Nellie Bumgardner, who 
‘prepared herself for the work at this school and also took 
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a course under Miss Lina Hendershot of the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

The Rev. Job Turner, long a teacher in this Institution, 
and widely known to the deaf of America and their friends 
as a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, died of 
Bright’s disease at the home of his son, Mountville, Vir- 
ginia, May 19; 1903, aged 83. Mr. Turner was born at 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 19, 1820. He entered the 
American School at Hartford in 1833. After six years’ 
instruction he was appointed a teacher in the Virginia 
Institution on its establishment in 1839, and taught there 
continuously for thirty-five years, resigning finally on 
account of poor health. When_his health was restored 
he studied for the ministry and was ordained and com- 
missioned as missionary to the deaf of the Southern States 
in 1880. In 1844 he was married to Mary James, a grad- 
uate of the Virginia Institution, who died in 1873. He 
had two children, Dr. E. Loring Turner and Mr. Charles 
W. SS. Turner, both of whom became teachers of the deaf 
first in the Virginia and afterwards in the Texas School. 

Mr. Turner was an excellent specimen of the thorough 
practical education given by the American School at Hart- 
ford in its early days. Born deaf and in school only six 
years, he acquired such a command of language as to under- 
stand and use it readily; he was fond of reading, and though 
not speaking or reading the lips at all, mingled freely in 
general society with pleasure to himself and others. He 
enjoyed the acquaintance and friendship of many men 
prominent in the church, polities, and literature, and had 
interesting stories to tell of distinguished statesmen whom 
he had known in former days. Reverent, dignified, and 
courteous, he was also genial and cheerful, and had a 
keen sense of humor. His physical strength in his old age 
was remarkable. He pursued his long and difficult mis- 
sionary journeys year after year apparently without fatigue, 
until on one of them he was stricken with the illness that 
proved fatal. 

A new building, named Montague Hall for the. Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, has been erected. 
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Washington Heights School.—Mrs. Margulies and Mrs. 
Anderson have dissolved partnership. Mrs. Margulies now 
conducts the “Reno Margulies School for Children with 
Defective Hearing,’ at No. 534 West 187th Street, New 
York, and Mrs. Anderson “The Washington Heights 
School for Children with Defective Hearing,” at No. 847 
St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


West Virginia School.—Mr. Charles D. Seaton, B. A., 
formerly of the North Dakota School, has been appointed 
a teacher. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. Linnaeus Roberts 
has resigned his position as teacher to enter another field 
of labor. His place has been supplied by Mr. 8. Cecil 
Austin, of the West Virginia School. Miss Edith B. Pyle 
has resigned to be married, and Miss Minnie M. Turner, 
of the [Illinois School, has been appointed her successor. 
Mr. Herbert W. Acheson, a Normal Fellow of Gallaudet 
College, has been added to the corps of instructors. 


Wisconsin School. — Miss Gussie Howe Greener, M. A.. 
late of the Rhinelander Day-School, and Miss Edith Fitz- 
gerald, B. A., a recent graduate of Gallaudet College, have 
been added to the corps of instructors. 


Wright Oral School.—The School has been removed to 
No. 1 Mt. Morris Park, New York City, facing the park. 


THE DEAF-MUTE. 


Oh! thou hast music in thy soul, 
Yet music cannot reach thee ; 
Thou dreamest not of melting tone, 
And these we cannot teach thee. 
No gush of rich sympbonious sound 
Can wake thy joy or sadness : 
All is a calm, devoid of sound, 
No voice to tell of gladness. 
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And yet, young creature, thou art blest 
With soul sincere and true ; 

And joy and love are in thy ways, 
Thou lov’st the bright and new, 

Thou lov’st the lilies’ spotless bloom, 
The rose’s fragrant splendor ; 

The gentle Spring doth bring to thee 
Her flowers young and tender. 


The Summer with her glowing sun 
Her nectar’d product yields ; 

The harvest is before thine eyes, 
And bless’d the farmer's fields. 

The Autumn too hath dreams for thee ; 
The sear and yellow leaf 

Doth show the ceaseless round of time, 
Who passeth like a thief. 


‘The seasons with their changes bring 
Delights forever new, 

And frosty Winter's frozen pearls 
Are pleasing to thy view ; 

And when the sparkling fields do gleam, 
In their white robes arrayed, 

Thou canst enjoy the frigid scene 
That nature has displayed. 


But yet no bloom of early Spring, 
Or, Summer’s pleasant day, 

Or Autumn in her russet brown, 
Or Winter cold and gray, 

Can recompense the loss of sound ; 
No verbal tongue is thine, 

Nor words of love or tenderness 
With thy sweet smiles combine. 


Yet thou hast thine own eloquence, 
Express’d by sign or look ; 

Intelligence is in thy reach, 
In Nature’s open book. 

And well hast thou its pages scan’d, 
Though speech is not for thee : 

Yet thought is thine—its ample scope 
May pierce eternity. 
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